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FROM EDITORS’ DESKS TO YOU 
Up-to-the-Minute Information from 
Better Homes & Gardens, Everywoman’s, 
And Other Magazines 


Market List: 
Book Publishers 


AUTHOR 


Prestige Pays Uff 


Profit by the Experience of Professional Authors 


In the field of cooperative publishing, Pageant Press is held in the 
highest esteem by literary critics. The reason is—Pageant Press 
selects books that warrant consideration. That is why Pageant Press 
books are accepted by libraries, booksellers, and schools. Prestige 
builds confidence. That is why professional authors come back 
again and again and again to Pageant Press. 


Send For Our Free Book 


It tells you all about the successful plan that has helped over 500 
authors and made Pageant Press one of the ten top publishing 
houses in America. If your manuscript is not quite ready, write us 
about it and get our advice. No obligation. If your manuscript is 
finished, send it in for our complete free report. 


Let PAGEANT PRESS Publish Your Book 


When you send us a manuscript it is submitted to our board of 
readers and editors. Within a week you get a FREE REPORT on 
the merits of your book, its sales possibilities, and the cost of pub- 
lication. If your book is accepted, it will be edited (if necessary) 
and beautifully designed. It will be sent to reviewers, aggressively 
publicized, advertised, and offered to our large list of booksellers. 
You will get 40% royalty ... and your book will be submitted to 
movie companies and reprint houses. 


SETH RICHARDS, Publisher 
PAT MARLOWE, Editor-in-Chief 


PAGEANT PRESS, Inc. 


130 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES: 


GREAT BRITAIN: Pearn, Pollinger & Higham, Ltd. BELGIUM: Les Editions Excelsior 
CANADA: Burns & MacEachern DENMARK: Grafisk Forlag 
ITALY and FRANCE: Gherado Casini NORWAY: Per Mortensen 
SWITZERLAND: Graphis Press SWEDEN: Albert Bonniers Forlag 
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Palmer Graduate 
Now Leading Author 


A. E. Van Vogt, one of the all-time 
greats in science-fiction, writes, “Your con- 
tinuing help reminds me that | sold my 
first story when | took the Palmer course 
back in ‘31 and ‘32. Since then my entire 
income has been from writing. Your course 
is excellent—certainly a milestone in my 


Let’s Find Out 
If You Can Make 
Real Money Writing 


The fact that you are reading “Author & Journalist,” 
indicates that you have ambition to succeed—to develop 
your ability to write for the really big money. Lots 
of other people have succeeded . . . and we are proud 
of the fact that over the last 37 years we have trained 
so many of them. 

So Little to Lose, So Much to Gain 

Writing is not easy. You know that! And learning 
to write for big money is even harder. But if you 
have the latent ability, and if you are prepared to 
give the Palmer course everything you've got, then we 
may be able to accomplish worthwhile results working 
together. 

Learn from Professional Writers 

Your instructor, a professional writer himself, will 
find out if you can make it! If you can’t it will show 
up quickly and we'll tell you and cancel your enroll- 
ment if you wish. Palmer training is attested to by 
thousands of our students and graduates, as well as 
endorsed by famous authors such as Rupert Hughes, 
Graham Doar, Katherine Newlin Burt, and others. 

Earn While Learning At Home 

Many Palmer students earn while learning, receiving 
small but welcome checks for material that may be 
turned out quickly, provided the writer has the ability 
and is prepared to study the technique. Then, Palmer 
training is unique and prepares the student for not 
just one field of writing, but for all . . . short stories, 
mysteries, articles, radio, Television, Motion Pictures 

. and you learn at home. 
First Step Is Yours 

There’s only one way to find out how we can help 
you get into the big money. The first step is for you 
to send for free booklet explaining the unique fea- 
tures of our complete instruction for all fields of 
creative writing, and for free typical lesson material 
showing how we make it easier to learn. If you have 
a sincere desire to make good money writing, and 
want to find out if you are one of those with the 
potential for an exciting future, write today... 
don’t waste any more time! 


PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 

Hollyw , Calif. 

Since 1917 for Veterans 

Member, National Home Study Council 


Please send me free booklet, ‘The Art of Writing 
Salable Stories,’ and typical lesson material explain- 


ing how | may make the most of my writing yam 
This request is confidential and no salesman will call. 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 
1680 N. Sycamore 
Hollywood 28, Calif., Desk G-114 


Please print cicarly. Veterans: check here o 
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J. CHARLES DAVIS Il & ASSOCIATES 


Offer the sincere writer a service evalua- 
tion, criticism and analyzation and, where 
marketable, sales help. 


Davis has four legitimately published books, 
many radio, T.V. arid movie plays to his credit, has 
contributed to over 50 national magazines. He has 
contributed to encyclopedias and reference books, 
and is a newspaper columnist. 


The associates are chosen for their aptitude in 
various branches of writing. No poetry. 


No courses. No mimeographed matter. Each 
writer is treated as an individual; careful and prompt 
service rendered. 


Fee, $10.00 (with mss. to 10 thousand words) 


Collaboration, revision or ghosting by arrange- 
ment. 


J. CHARLES DAVIS Il & ASSOCIATES 


P. O. Box 77533 
Station D, 
Los Angeles 7, California 


OBERFIRST’S SHORT SHORT FICTION 
LIBRARY 


SHORT-SHORTS WANTED FOR 


NEW ANTHOLOGY 
WIN PRIZES 


1955 Anthology of Best Original Short-Shorts 
Edited by Robert Oberfirst 


Now in preparation. This promises to contain ex- 
ceptional short-shorts of unusual quality. The editor 
is looking for a few more outstanding, original, un- 
published short-shorts up to 1500 words to complete 
the anthology which goes to press soon. Authors are 
requested to send in their best short-shorts for prompt 
consideration. Three prizes of $25, 5 and $10 will 
be given to the best short-shorts represented, one 
month after publication. Names of authors will be 
announced in this magazine—authors winning first 
prize, second prize and third , ADVANCE OR- 
DERS. POSTPAID $3.00 
1953 Anthology of Best Original ene 
Edited by Robert Oberfirs 
A new collection of short-shorts by ‘salieted, new 
authors plus aga adh the editor. JUST PUB- 
LISHED. POSTPA $3.00 
1952 Best ‘Original Short-Shorts 
Edited by Robert Oberfirst 

A symposium of 33 brand-new short-shorts and most 
of them with an O. Henry twist plus FOREWORD by 
editor. POSTPAID. $2.50 


Complete set of above inittin — $7.75 


FREE CATALOGUE containing description of all lead- 
ing short-short titles mailed on request. 


OBERFIRST PUBLICATIONS 


& 
Ocean City, New Jersey 


Books for Writers 


In this department are reviews of important 
books of special interest to writers. As a service 
to its readers, Author & Journalist will supply any 
of these books at the published price postpaid. 
Send order with remittance to Author & Journal- 
ist, 1313 National Bank of Topeka Building, To- 
peka, Kansas. 


FANN Martow, by Jane Hardy. E. P. Dutton & 

Co. 256 pages. $3. 

The professional and personal tribulations of 
a literary agent and her clients form the theme of 
an entertaining novel. Writers turn to her for 
help, solace, and stimulation. Prominent among 
the characters is a young man torn between stick- 
ing to his ideals and writing what he is assured 
will sell. 

Having been a literary agent, the author of 
the book knows the business. 


SENSE AND ACCENTS: A Work Book FOR POETs, 
edited by Lucille Jones Streacker. Poet’s Study 
Club. 71 pages. $1. 


Essentially a primer on the craft of poetry. 
Various meters and fixed forms are defined and 
illustrated, and a multitude of exercises are given 
for the practicing poet to try his skill in practically 
all types of verse. Numerous do’s and don’ts, all 
of them sensible, add to the value of the book to 
the beginner. 


‘THe Writer's HANDBOOK, edited by A. S. Burack. 
The Writer, Inc. 660 pages. $5. 


\n anthology of articles, chiefly by widely read 
authors and prominent editors, on problems of 
writing and marketing. Fiction is emphasized, but 
articles, verse, humor, drama, and other fields arc 
discussed. Many of the contributions have literary 
distinction as well as practical usefulness to the 
writer. 

There is an extensive appendix of market lists 
corrected up to the time pa book went to press. 


‘THE Worvp’s Best Spy Stories: FAcT AND FICTION, 
edited by Kurt Singer. Wilfred Funk, Inc. 
342 pages. $3.95. 


An authority on espionage and also a writer 
and editor of distinction, Mr. Singer has collected 
some 20 spy stories, three of them written by him 
self. The narratives are splendid examples for a 
writer interested in the technique of the thriller 
that depends on no tricks. 


THE Concise UsaGE AND ABUSAGE, by Eric Part- 
ridge. Philosophical Library. 219 pages. $3.50. 


A thoroughly sensible alphabetical guide to 
good English—with some delightfully absurd ex- 
amples of misuse of the language. Mr. Partridge 
is a British authority, but Cavell Greet has added 
notes to clarify the book for the American reader. 
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Contests and Awards 


The Vermont Development Commission, Mont- 
pelier, Vt., is sponsoring a contest for photographs 
taken in Vermont. There are four seasonal divi- 
sions, August 22-November 30, December 1-March 
20, March 21-May 31, June I-August 20. 

In each season there will be a grand prize 
of $200, plus prizes $5-$100 for black and whites 
and similar awards for color shots. The total 
number of prizes each season will be 45. 

Entry blanks and rules are available from the 
commission. 

Dramatists Alliance, Box 200 Z, Stanford, Calif., 
has announced its twentieth annual awards for 
plays. 

The Thomas Wood Stevens Award of $100 is 
made for serious drama of 3-5 acts in prose or 
verse. The Etheridge Award of $100 is for full- 
length comedy (farce, high comedy, or satire) . 
The Alden Award of $50 is open to compact short 
plays in one act or few scenes, prose or verse. 

In addition to the cash awards one or more 
plays will be presented at Dramatists’ Assembly 
in the summer of 1955. Also recommendation of 
leading plays is made to acting and_ publishing 

groups. 

Closing date: February 25, 1955. Entry blanks 
may be obtained from the alliance. 


— Ae] — 
Contests Previously Announced 


Abram Leon Sacher Award, B'nai B’rith Hillel 
Foundations, 165 W. 46th St., New York 36, for a 
creative book of Jewish content. Prize, $1,000 plus 
selection as a Hillel Library Edition volume. Clos- 
ing date, February 28, 1955. (A4uthor & Journalist, 
October.) 

Atlantic Novel Contest. 8 Arlington St., Boston 
16, Mass. Prize, $5,000. Closing date, January 15, 
1955. (Author & Journalist, March.) 

Dodd, Mead & Company, Inc., 432 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, in conjunction with Boys’ Life, 
contest for boys’ novel. Prize, $2,000. Closing 
date, November 15, 1954. (Author & Journalist, 
August.) 

J. B. Lippincott Fiction Prize Contest for 
Young Novelists, East Washington Square, Phil- 
adelphia 5, Pa. Prize, $2,500. Closing date, Feb- 

ruary 28, 1955. (Author & Journalist, September.) 


BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 


If you are interested in fact writing, busi- 
ness publications—often referred to as trade 
journals—offer a real opportunity. 

The December Author & Journalist will 
contain the Annual List of Business Pub- 
lications, with information from the editors 
on just what they are looking for now. 

You won’t want to miss this up-to-the- 
minute list. 
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YOU 
ARE IN A CLASS 
BY YOURSELF 


The PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP FOR WRITERS 
operates in a uniquely personal way. In addition to 
teaching you STEP-BY-<TEP the fiction techniques which 
lead to sales, The Workshop will guide you to a maga- 
zine group of your own selection, and you will be helped 
to do the best work of which you are capable. Each sug- 
gestion and criticism will be made with your particular 
background and needs and wishes in mind. 


YOU WILL BE A CLASS OF ONE 
Miss Bloom criticizes your course story not after it is all 
written, with the mistakes crystalized in your mind and 
cemented into the story structure, but 
STEP BY STEP 


as you plan and write it. You correct your mistakes as 
you go ood and YOU FEEL SECURE ABOUT THE WORK 


BEHIND YOU 
CRITICISM SERVICE 


Miss Bloom can tell you what's wrong with your story 
and what to do to make it right. $1.00 per thousand 
words, $5.00 minimum per ms. 75c per thousand words 
for scripts 25,000 words or more. Payment and stamped 
self-addressed envelope should accompany each ms. 


PERSONAL CONSULTATION BY ARRANGEMENT 


PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP FOR WRITERS 
58 Willow Street-A, Brooklyn, 
adeoneed by New York State 
I'd like to know more. Without obligation, please 
tell me about your step-by-step help. 


Sell the Scripts 
You Write! 


WE SHOW YOU HOW 


Develop fully the ability your aptitude in- 
dicates. Write more easily, joyously, in the 
full confidence that you are becoming a 
better writer. THE CREATIVE ABILITY 
DEVELOPER is the sure way of developing 
your powers of self-expression. 


Remarkably, you make your imagination, 
dreams and emotions serve you as a writer. 
No wonder students of THE CREATIVE 
ABILITY DEVELOPER are selling stories, 
articles and poems to all types of magazines! 
Let us tell you how to express yourself with 
individuality, with freshness and vitality... 
the qualities editors want. 


Fill in the coupon below and 
learn, without charge, how you 
this wonderful new 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 


1819 Gilpin St., Denver 6, 


Please send free booklet, "Your Way to Success 
in Authorship.” 


= 


PLOTS! 
IDEAS! 
DETAIL! 


Sherwood “Briefs” are the Answer to a 
Writer’s Prayer - Beginner, Frofessional! 


A Sherwood ‘Brief’ gives you the whole story 
in capsule form—plot, characterization, 
background, dialogue. It’s yours, exclusively, 
written especially for you—no two Sherwood 
“Briefs’’ are the same—each is 1000 words 
or more—an invaluable tool that does all 
the mechanical work for you, lets you write 
creatively! Short story, book length, radio, 
telvision, movie—you name it, SHERWOOD 
“BRIEFS” IT! 


It’s never too late to start—and the time 
to start is NOW, if you want to cash in 
on the largest, most lucrative market in 
publishing history-—so—do it now—full 
information will reach you return mail. 


Write for details. 


FAY M. SHERWOOD 


1534 Shirley Place, Pomona, Calif. 


TV vs. the Short Story 


We offer ten weeks intensive work in the 
technique of adapting your short stories for 
television plays. 


For details write to: 


WILL LOZIER 


134-25 Cherry Ave., Flushing 55, N. Y. 


Seventeenth Summer Literary Competition, 
Dodd, Mead & Company, Inc., 132 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16. Prize, $1,250. Closing date, Novem- 
ber 15, 1954. (Author & Journalist, September.) 

Swallow New Poetry Series Contest, 2679 S. 
York St., Denver 10, Colo. Prize, publication on 
rovalty contract. Closing date, January 1, 1955. 
(Author & Journalist, September.) 

Writers’ Service Book Contest, 7 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17. Prizes, $1,000 for fiction, $1,000 for 
non-fiction. Closing date, December 31, 1954. 
(Author & Journalist, March.) 

Writers’ Service Song Contest, 7 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17. Six prizes, $500-$50. Closing date, 
December 31, 1954. (Author & Journalist, March.) 

Zondervan’s Christian Textbook Contest, 8417 
Ottawa Ave., N.W., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. Three 
prizes, $1,500, $350, $150. Closing date, September 
30, 1955. (Author & Journalist, March.) 

Zondervan’s International Christian Fiction 
Contest, 847 Ottawa Ave., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 
Three prizes, $4,000, $750, $250. Closing date. 
December 31, 1954. (Author & Journalist, March.) 


Alaska Writers to Meet 


The Anchorage Chapter of the League of 
Western Writers is sponsoring a writers’ con- 
ference to be held in Anchorage, Alaaska, Novem- 
ber 18-20. Subjects will be journalism, the novel, 
the short story, photography, the magazine article, 
juvenile stories. There will be contests for short 
stories, poetry, and articles, restricted to Alaskan 
writers. 

This will be the first such conference held in 
Alaska. Details are available from Hans Autor, 
134 East 10th Ave., Anchorage, Alasaka. 


COMING IN A&J 


Story Structure—August Derleth 

Symbolism Will Help Your Story—F. A. Rockwell 
The New Look in Westerns—William Hopson 
What Has Happened to Editors?—Charles Angoff 
The Historica! Article—Ralph Friedman 


Watch for these and other important features in 
future issues of Author & Journalist. 


| can do it for you. 


When You Desire WRITING SUCCESS 
Consult a Writer Who is Successful 


Over 200 of my clients have succeeded in publishing their books, 
magazine stories and articles with my help. | have done this type 
of work for two decades. | shall be doing it this year and the next. 


For complete details, write mow and ask for my 
free descriptive folder, ‘‘Literary Help.” It tells 
you what | do and how we get started. 


CHARLES CARSON, Consuttant 


Post Office Box 638-A, Manhattan Beach, Calif. 
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Christmas 


Advertise our books? Of course we do! 
But not just any ad makes people want to . everyone! 
buy—it takes an expert to do an expert 
job. That’s why we employ the services of 
an experienced New York advertising 
agency, to work with our own advertising 
staff in creating eye-appealing, effective 
ads. Not just a list of titles . . . but 
carefully planned, imaginatively designed, 
professional advertisements — that 


sell books. 


The book trade reads our ads 
in the Witson Lisprary BULLETIN, 
RETAIL BOOKSELLER and LIBRARY 


JournaL; the public, in the SaruRpAy Review, N. Y. Times Book 
Review, ALASKA SPORTSMAN, N. Y. HERALD TRIBUNE Book Review, 


MusIcAL AMERICA, etc. 


Most important of all, every Comet Press Books author receives 
these professional services at no additional charge, and at low, low 
subsidies. How do we do it? By selling our books! We can sell 
yours too. Send for illustrated booklet “Publishing Your Book” 
or save time—submit your ms. now for a speedy, free report. 


COMET PRESS BOOKS, Dept. WF6, 11 W. 42 St., N. Y. C. 
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Some months ago—by way of illustrating the fact that successful writers come from all walks of life, 
and that you have as good a chance as anyone even though your background or present occupation may not 
exactly be glamorous—we devoted this space to listing the original occupations of many of the country’s 
top authors. We mentioned, for example, that William Faulkner had been a house painter, and Fannie Hurst 
a waitress, and James T. Farrell a filling-station attendant, and Leslie Charteris a bartender, and Vina Del- 
_ a switchboard operator, and Kathleen Norris a bookkeeper, and that Erskine Caldwell had worked in a 
poolroom. 


Most readers, we believe, saw the point, but we also heard from a few dyed-in-the-wool self-doubters 
—people in the habit of considering their present status in life and thinking, sadly, ‘‘Where do I come off 
thinking about being a writer?’’ and people whose friends and relatives had kidded them too often with, ‘Look 
who wants to be a writer!’’ These people had one point to make: ‘Many of the writers on your list hit the 
big-time years ago, when oppotunities may have been greater. But what about the man or woman trying to 
break in today?” 


Well, we went to the best possible source for our reply—the best-seller list. And here are the past 
occupations of the ten new writers who've most recently, as we write this, hit the best-seller lists: 

Joseph Hayes (author of THE DESPERATE HOURS) was an actor. Robert Tallant (MRS. CANDY STRIKES IT RICH) 
was a bank teller. Bruce Catton (A STILLNESS AT APPOMATTOX) was a government employee. Ernest K. Gann (THE HIGH 
AND MIGHTY) was a fisherman. Harriette Arnow (THE DOLLMAKER) was a waitress. Evan Hunter (THE BLACKBOARD 
JUNGLE) was a lobster salesman. Jay Richard Kennedy (PRINCE BART) was an investment broker. James Dugan (THE 
GREAT IRON SHIP) was a marine archeologist. Leon Uris (BATTLE CRY) was a radio technician. Norah Lofts (BLESS 
THIS HOUSE) was a farm worker. 


So the conclusion in talking about the new crop of writing successes is exactly the same as the point 
we made in talking about long-established authors some months ago: successful writers come in all shapes 
and sizes, and from all conceivable walks of life. In fact, successful writers have only three things in common: 
ability, perseverance, and, in so many cases, agency assistance in getting their stuff right and getting it sold. 
Maybe we're the agency who can do the trick for you. 


SERVICE: ‘f your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, and 
cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsafable as it stands but can be 
repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without additional charge, 
return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we'll tell you why, and give you spe- 
cific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within two weeks. 


TERMS: PROFESSIONALS: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or have 
sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your output on 
straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on British and 


other foreign sales. 


NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to earn 
your keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per script for scripts up 
to 5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for example, seven 
dollars for a script of 6,895 words). $25 for books of all lengths up to 150,000 words, $50 for books over 
150,000 words; information on t.v., radio, stage, syndicate, and other types of material on request. We drop 
all fees after we make several sales for new clients. A stamped, self-addressed envelope, please, with all 
manuscripts. 


Scott Meredith Literary Agency, 580 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 36 N.Y. 
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The successful fiction writer always keeps in mind 


The Invisible Character 


By Lioyp Eric REEVE 


N every story written there is an invisible char- 
| acter. This character becomes active only 

when the story is being read. As a result I 
find myself too often ignoring his as yet inactive 
presence when I'm actually writing the story. I 
imagine a good many other writers tend to make 
the same mistake, at least to some degree. 

This isn’t good for our stories. It decreases the 
dramatic intensity, weakens the plot, dissipates 
the emotional effect. In short, this tendency to 
ignore the unseen character quite often means 
the difference between an acceptance and a re- 
jection. 

Who is this mysterious stranger? Well, he is 
many different people. He can be a thousand dif- 
ferent people, or, even, several million different 
people, depending upon the circulation of the 
publication in which the story appears. 

He is simply the reader. 

He is the composite personality of the countless 
readers which every story eventually accumulates. 

By way of example I recall an evening spent re- 
cently at Dial M For Murder, a Hitchcock film. 
The husband, who is also the principal character, 
is portrayed with typical Hitchcockian diablerie. 
He hires an assassin to garrote his pretty young 
wife, and then, when the assassin is killed instead, 
manipulates evidence so that the wife herself is 
actually accused of murdering the very assassin 


A distinguished writer of fiction, Lloyd Eric 
Reeve is an equally distinguished teacher. He has 
contributed short stories to Collier’s, the American, 
and nearly 100 other magazines. He has also done 
more than 1,000 radio commentaries, newscasts, and 
dramatized features. His students in the Univer- 
sity of California have published in practically all 
magazines from the Atlantic to the pulps and have 
authored 25 published books, mostly novels. His 
wife, Alice Means Reeve, is likewise a noted writer 
of short stories. 


hired to kill her, is convicted, and sentenced to be 
hanged. 

Not a very lovable character, and during this 
period the audience was virtually hissing every 
time his face appeared on the screen. But as the 
ending approached, along with retribution, as in 
all good movies, a curious tension of concern for 
this Machiavellian personality seemed gradually 
to pervade the theatre. Finally, at the moment of 
climax, we saw him about to step unwittingly 
through a door into the arms of the police. 

And just then the woman in front of me—she 
couldn’t have been much older than the con- 
demned young wife on the screen—emitted a quick 
gasp of alarm. 

“Look out!” she cried. “Look out!” 

Instinctively she had warned this appalling 
creature, whom she had just watch conspire with 
such consummate cunning to bring his own wife 
to the gallows! 

Very much the same thing happened at The 
Rope. Only this time it was my wife. She’s a 
writer herself and fairly blasé about these things. 
But nevertheless, when the two likable lads stuffed 
the body of their friend—they’d just strangled him 
for a thrill—into a large chest, on which they later 
served dinner for his other friends and fiancée, 
and inadvertently left an end of the rope with 
which they had murdered him hanging outside, I 
got the shock of my life. For suddenly I heard my 
wife—that sweet, gentle person—hiss urgently: 

“The rope, you fool! Tuck it in!” 

At that moment she was a willing accomplice to 
as dastardly a murder as was ever conceived. 

Or at least part of her was. Because she told me 
later that her involuntary warning was followed 
almost instantly by the startled thought, “What 
am I saying?” 

What had happened of course was simply a 
mildly schizophrenic experience common to any- 
one who has ever watched a play or read a story. 
For the time being she had become two people, 
her normal self and the quite different character 
in the play, one of these thousands—often millions 
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—of invisible characters taking part in every play 
or story ever written, the composite audience or 
readership personality. 

Most of us will grant that a story must be made 
to happen. We don’t tell about it. We make it 
happen. 

Well, to whom does it happen? 

Obviously to the reader. To whom else could 
it happen? 


ii happens to us—the characters. For that is what 
we become by the act of reading, the char- 
acters themselves. We are magically transported 
out of our everyday world into the limitless iltu- 
sion of theirs. 

We can escape this identification in reading no 
more than we can evade the unconscious reflex of 
breathing. 

Recall for example stories which you have read. 
It’s doubtful that you can remember ten consecu- 
tive words in one read only in the past hour, and 
yet you can recall in vivid detail many read years 
ago. Note how you recall them. Not as sentences, 
phrases, or even words, but rather as actual hap- 
penings long ago seen, felt, experienced with 
characters who are often more real than the flesh- 
and-blood people with whom you daily associ:te. 

Ebenezer Scrooge? George Babbitt? Snow Whiter 
Hamlet? Uncle Tom? Sir Lancelot? Charley Mc- 
Carthy? Salome? Little Bo Peep? 

Often a face will catch our 


interest, on the 


street, at a party, when siding in bus or train— 
and we wonder? 

“Who is that person? I know I've seen him 
somewhere.” 

And very possibly we have, but not always in 
the way we think, but rather from somewhere in 


the fathomless galaxies of printed and theatrical 
illusion. 

Or a haunting fragrance, a pungency, some 
poignant sound, a subtle patterning of light and 
shadow and color—and again we are swept by 
nostalgic waves of half remembering, of far vistas 
and strange adventures. We may even wonder 
for an instant, half seriously, if perhaps there 
really isn’t something to reincarnation after all! 

On the magic carpet of illusion we have be- 
come Everyman and Everywoman. As we adven- 
ture vicariously through space and time we glimpse 
eternity. 

But if a story happens to its reader, if his re- 
action to it is this vicarious experiencing, then 
certainly he participates in it, and in-a more mul- 
tiple sense than any one of the characters. 

This is because the reader is identified in, and 
emotionally reacts with, not just the point-of-view 
character, but to some degree with all the other 
characters in the story whose experience the view- 
point character is observing and sharing. In ef- 
fect it is a double identification, reader identify- 
ing in the viewpoint character who in turn, and 
by the same psychology, identifies in all the other 
characters, and carries the reader experiencing 
with him. 

Thus reader participation in any plot is great- 
er than that of any one of the characters. 

But even this multiple participation is further 
complicated by the reaction of each individual 
reader to the characters and plot in relation to his 
own special and unique personality. 
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In other words, no single reader reacts identical- 
ly with a story character in a given situation, 
simply because he is never exactly the same kind 
of person as the character; and, for the same rea- 
son, no two readers react identically to any given 
situation. This means simply that the emotional 
reaction of any two people, whether reader or 
character, will always vary slightly according to 
each individual’s moral or social attitudes, but 
that the mass contemporary attitude will always 
tend to dominate in reader reaction. 

Let's grant, then, that the reader .always_par- 
ticipates in the happening of a story. And let us 
further acknowledge that this participation is of 
necessity more complex psychologically than that 
of any one of the orthodox characters. Admitting 
this, it then seems only reasonable to assume that 
it is to the advantage of the author, not to say 
imperative, to plot the character role of the reader 
just as conscientiously as that of any other par- 
ticipating character. 

We have now, by this recognition of plot par- 
ticipation on the part of the reader, added a fourth 
basic conflict to the classic trio of man against 
man, man against nature, and man against him- 
self. And that is the conflict between reader and 
the story characters. Actually every writer employs 
this conflict in any story, has to if he is to have a 
story, but not always is it done consciously. Once 
the writer is aware of its existence this significant 
conflict, often the most suspensive of all, can 
always be intensified, generally resulting a much 
more positive and dramatic story. 

By way of demonstration consider the triangle 
love story in its most simple form. This story 
always depends for its suspense and final emo- 
tional satisfaction on a reader-character conflict. 
and that conflict is always activated by a quite 
simple opposition in characterization. 

One man and two women, or vice versa, are 
involved. The variations in development are in- 
finite, but basically—assuming for illustration the 
one-man-two-women abstraction—the hero is al- 
ways attracted first to one woman, and then, in 
the end, turns to the other. The emotional sus- 
pense and final reader satisfaction are quite de- 
pendent in this story on three rather absolute 
factors: that the reader like the man and second 
woman, to whom he finally turns, but dislike 
the first woman to whom he is initially attracted. 
This means that the man and second woman must 
be sympathetically characterized, but that the first 
woman be unsympathetically characterized. 


HE result of this simple opposition in character- 

ization is always a validly emotional reader- 
character conflict. The reader is annoyed with this 
likable man for seemingly succumbing to a wo- 
man unworthy of him, and for being blind to the 
legitimate appeal of the second one, yet in the 
end is emotionally satisfied when he finally does 
turn to this second one, comes at last to his senses; 
and this solution becomes dramatic, which is to say 
unexpected, not obvious, simply because the reader 
has been made suspensively to want the hero to 
accept the second woman, the heroine, while he 
seems increasingly attracted to the first one. Thus 
tl.e reader is made to want emotionally something 
which until the very end has been made to seem 
unobtainable. 
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To appreciate fully such activation of reader- 
character conflict, we must again recognize, as 
previously noted, that reader identity in a story 
character is always a dual identity. As readers, we 
become the character—but we also remain our- 
selves. Vicariously we do everything the character 
does, feel and experience as he does, but at the 
same time react to that experience, not exactly 
as the character, but in relation to our own special 
personality. Hence we often rebel against the vi- 
carious experience forced upon us by our identity 
in a story character, which 1s to say that an inner 
conflict. is activated in the reader himself. He 
writhes and struggles as helplessly as the fly caught 
in the spider's inexorable web. 

For example, in the love story abstraction just 
considered, the reader is forced by his identity in 
the hero to make love to a woman by whom he 
is personally repelled, and at the same time to 
ignore the heroine made attractive to him by the 
author's characterization. 

A more positive illustration can be found in 
the murder story told from the murderer's point 
of view. Here, through his identity with the mur- 
derer, the reader actually commits murder vicar 
iously, may even experience the murderer's sen- 
sations of lust or exaltation, but at the same time 
his own personality leaves him aghast and horri- 
fied at what he is doing. The inner conflict is much 
the same as any precipitated by a compulsive act 
against one’s own nature and will. 

In such a case we generate a reader conflict 
with both the story character and with himself— 
which explains why my wife, and the woman sit- 
ting in front of me at Dial M For Murder—neither 
of whom I imagine is ordinarily inclined to mur- 
der—still cried out instinctive warning to 
trapped monsters. It explains, too, why it was 
thought necessary during the war to ban a film 
in which a Nazi saboteur’s agonizing flight aroused 
so much identification sympathy in audiences that 
the film's original propaganda purpose subtly re- 
versed itself. 


ONTINUING with the basic murder situation 
or any criminal equivalent, let’s consider the 
Say an innocent man has been wrongly accused 
infinite plot variations which can be opened up 
by this conscious consideration of identification 
psychology. 

Say an innocent man has been wrongly accused 
of murder. He is sympathetically characterized by 
the writer. The reader is made to like him. The 
character’s struggle is against an ironic fate, to 
achieve exoneration, to escape punishment or ret- 
ribution for a crime of which he is innocent. Be- 
cause he is sympathetically depicted, his and the 
reader's struggle and emotional needs vir- 
tually identical throughout, as is the emotional 
satisfaction if in the end exoneration is finally 
obtained. 

But now suppose we make this man actually 
guilty of the murder, and characterize him unsym- 
pathetically, as a despicable person. The char- 
acter’s emotional quest remains the same, not to 
be caught, to escape punishment. But the reader 
reaction has now become more complex, in his 
identity with the murderer still fearing capture 
vicariously, but at the same time wanting the 
murderer to be captured, through the assertion of 
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natural reader social conscience. Here again is 
reader inner-conflict, suspensive because it  in- 
duces opposed desires, to escape and at the same 
time to be caught, and yet is ultimately resolved 
simply by verifying the instinctive reader belief 
that justice must be done. 

Now let’s complicate this same basic situation 
even further, to increase the opposition of im- 
pulses, within the character, between character 
and reader, and within the reader. 


HIS time the man accused of murder is again 

innocent. But he knows that his father, for a 
nioraily justifiable reason, is guilty, actually com- 
mitted the murder. The story character, the son, 
still seeks exoneration, but he can achieve this 
only by revealing his father’s guilt, and he wants 
to protect his father. If he exonerates himself, he 
betrays his father. But if he protects the father, he 
betrays himself. This is authentic inner conflict, 
a dilemma with its two opposed horns, because 
obtainment of either emotional goal automatically 
denies attainment of the other. In short. no mat- 
ter what the character does, he still loses some 
thing. 

A solution emotionally satisfying to the reader 
is obtained by varying slightly the reader inner- 
conflict, which in this case is vicariously much 
the same as the character's. his means that the 
reader wants the son exonerated, but not by be- 
traying his father, and will be emotionally. satis- 
fied if in the end some act of self-sacrifice by tne 
father, which the reader can admire, such as con- 
fession or even suicide, exonerates the sympa- 
thetically depicted son. 

Unlike the son, the reader is not primarily con- 
cerned with what happens to the father, but only 
with the son not betraying the father. Hence he is 
emotionally satisfied when exoneration is obtained 
solely by the father’s self-sacrifice and/or self-be- 
trayal. 

The same basic situation could be complicated 
still further by making the father morally guilty, 
not justified in committing the murder. 

In this case the accused son would still seck 
exoneration, would through his sense of filial 
duty still not want to betray the father, but in 
addition, now, would be confused by his instinct- 
ive recognition of the threat unapprehended mur- 
der poses to civilized society. He would feel duty- 
bound both to betray his father and to protect 
him, again a valid dilemma. The variation with 
reader reaction in this case would simply be dom- 
inance of the filial sense in the son, but of the so- 
cial sense in the reader. 

And again final reader satisfaction could Le ob- 
tained just so long as the son didn’t actually be- 
tray the father, and exoneration was obtained 
through either a change-of-character self-sacrifice 
on the father’s part, or his ironically unintentional 
self-betrayal—if in either case the father’s action 
was a result of the son’s refusal to betray him. 
This latter, of course, would be essential in order 
not to violate the principle that a hero should al- 
ways solve his own problem in a manifestation of 
character. It is to be noted that these suggested 
solutions concur with that concept in each case, 
that final exoneration would be motivated, one 
way or another, only by the effect on the father 
of the son’s loyalty, his [Continued on Page 18) 
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FRANK WORDS FROM A NOTED EDITOR 


Why Your MS. Is Accepted —or Rejected 


By GorRHAM MUNSON 


HE other day a teacher of writing asked me, 
T “What is wrong with most manuscripts that 
come into a book publisher's office?” 

A sweeping question like that gets a sweeping 
answer. “They won't sell enough to break even.” 

“But don’t you commercial publishers decline 
quite a few well-written books because you're 
afraid to take a gamble?” 

“Sir,” I replied, “we get a lot of stuff that is un- 
publishable by any standard. We get some stuff 
that is publishable but unsalable. There’s a dif- 
ference, you know. A book may be well written 
and up to snuff in organization and authority. It’s 
publishable all right but there just is no discern- 
ible demand for it beyond a few hundred people. 
It’s not salable. Then there’s the stuff that is both 
publishable and salable but should be sent to some 
other house. For instance, my firm doesn’t pub- 
lish juveniles and we don’t publish college texts— 
but we've received good examples of these kinds 
of books. Finally, there’s the publishable, salable 
stuff we accept, and do we sometimes make mis- 
takes about that!” 

The teacher pressed for a_ statistical break- 
down . 

I am in my fourth year as the editor of a small- 
list publishing house. We would like to publish 
about 20 books a year but each year we wind up 
with only a dozen or so titles. Why can’t we find 
seven or eight more books that strike us as “good 
books,” meaning books of intrinsic merit with 
interesting profit-making possibilities? 

We entice into our office or have submitted to 
us about 250 manuscripts a year. We accept, say, 
12 of these. However, our rate of acceptance is a 
bit under 4 per cent—because each year one or two 
of the books we publish originates as a “project 
book” which we think up and then commission a 
writer to do. Still, in round figures we accept one 
out of every 25 manuscripts offered us. That's a 
high rate that I'd better quickly explain. 

A few years ago I was editor of a medium-sized 
house which received about 1,800 manuscripts an- 
nually and published about 20 titles a year. The 
rate of acceptance there, you see, was slightly 
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better than | per cent. But the average merit of 
the manuscripts submitted to this well-known 
house was much lower than the average merit of 
the 250 manuscripts aimed annually at my firm. 
My present house is not the big target for unsolic- 
ited manuscripts and for agented work as was my 
former house. We are spared the receiving of 
about 1,500 manuscripts we couldn’t use that are 
currently directed at the better-known house. Thus 
it is that the 250 we do get are of higher average 
quality and thus our rate of acceptance rises. 

My firm is in a happy-unhappy situation. Happy 
because we don’t have to expend—I was going to 
say “waste’—a lot of “overhead” on 1,500 poor 
manuscripts. Unhappy because we ought to re- 
ceive about twice as many manuscripts as we do. 
If the average quality did not very much sink, we 
could get our 20 good books a year out of 500 
submitted manuscripts—an acceptance rate of 4 
per cent which, as said, is comparatively higher. 

I have drawn a picture of a “manuscript-hun- 
gry” house—a picture that is true of a number of 
small houses. But although a number of us are 
hungry, none of us is going to wolf down manu- 
scripts. You will find that we are pretty discrim- 
inating. 

Here are two reasons not often publicly men- 
tioned for declining manuscripts. 

1. The manuscript is a “borderline case.” One 
could talk oneself into taking it. I have several 
times talked myself into accepting manuscripts 
that were not clearly rejectable amy more than 
they were clearly acceptable; each time I have re- 
gretted the decision to accept. From such exper- 
iences, I have drawn a firm rule for myself; if you 
have any doubt whatever about the acceptability 
of a manuscript, don’t take it. You may be 90 per 
cent convinced that the submitted book would 
make your list but pay heed to the 10 per cent of 
your judgment that isn’t convinced. The author 
of a “borderline” book should keep on submitting 
until he finds an editor to whom his work is not 
“borderline” but clearly in the acceptance area. 

2. Some key people in the publishing house 
have disbelief in the manuscript. Yes, we editors 
have to reckon with the opinions of the general 
manager, the sales manager, the promotion direc- 
tor, and other key members. 

In theory, we can force a decision our way, but 
in practice is this wise? The success of a book 
comes from coordinated effort. The manuscript 
may have an excellent potential of reader interest 
but that is not enough. To achieve a good sales 
result, the publicity director must do his part, 
the salesman must go out with belief in the sales 
potential, the advertising must click, the general 
manager must believe in the book enough to in- 
spire a “drive” throughout the house to promote 
and sell it—there must, in short, be a chain-reaction 
of enthusiasm for the book that will communicate 
belief and enthusiasm to the book stores. 
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Thus, we editors are not as free as we may ap- 
pear; we need and must obtain the cooperation of 
others. Sometimes, therefore, we turn down manu- 
scripts that we like but cannot get the house as a 
whole to like. Putting over a book is somewhat 
like working a combination lock. All the tumblers 
must fall into place. If one cannot get the right 
combination for promoting and selling a manu- 
script, it’s better to let it go. Better for the author, 
too, for he may find another house that will be 
wholehearted about his book. 

Do book editors read every word of a manu- 
script? If they are senior editors—no. If they are 
junior editors—probably yes, for they are probably 
required to turn into the senior editor thorough 
and painstaking reports. Upon junior editors 
rests a heavy negative responsibility. It is their 
duty not to let anything good escape spotting by 
them. They are instructed to give the author the 
benefit of any doubt they may have and to recom- 
mend “further consideration” for any manuscript 
that seems to them to have a chance. 

The senior editor, however, has the positive re- 
sponsibility of acceptance. He is better paid than 
the junior editor and therefore is anxious to 
spend less “overhead” on rejections—although he 
may spend much time on acceptances. 

How then do I, for instance, seek to economize 
time (that is, “overhead”) in reading manuscripts 
recommended for “further consideration”? 

I bear down very hard on the first 30 or 40 
pages. In these the writer either establishes his 
“authority” with the reader—that is, shows that he 
knows his business; or earns the mistrust of the 
reader—that is, shows the unsureness of the ama- 
teur. Many an engagement with an editor is lost 
by the author because of unskilled writing in the 
first 40 pages. 

Suppose, however, that the author's early chap- 
ters make a favorable impression. I then find my- 
self reading on in hope that I have “found some- 
thing.” The issue remains in doubt for some time 
and then, snap, it’s settled against the author on 
page 159 or 187 or 276 or even later. I am always 
surprised when this happens. A few pages earlier 
and I was undecided. Then all at once I am sure 
that this manuscript is “not for us.” I have been 
mentally weighing it and at last I am able to read 
the scales: it hasn’t enough substance, it doesn’t 
weigh enough to stand the competition of book 
against book in the marketplace. 

The junior editor reads a manuscript com- 
pletely but the senior editor may reject the same 
manuscript on a partial reading. The manuscripts 
he accepts, the senior editor reads completely, of 
course. 

What do we editors ask of a novel submitted to 
us? I say “we” because I think that my minimum 
requirements are common to all editors. First, we 
ask that the page we are reading should be in- 
teresting and should make us want to turn to the 
next page. The teachers of fiction call this “im- 
mediate interest.” If there are many pages on 
which the dialogue lacks life or nothing much 
seems to happen either in physical or mental terms 
—if, in short, there are many flat, uninteresting 
pages—back goes that manuscript. 

Next, we require that the novel have “outcome 
interest,” as the teachers also say. Page by page 
it may have “immediate interest,” but if the novel 
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doesn’t build up an overriding kind of interest— 
what's the upshot going to be?—then these im- 
mediately interesting pages begin to pall and do 
not seem worth the trouble of reacting to them. 
We must be made to wonder how the story will 
finally turn out—or back goes the manuscript. 

Thirdly, we must be made to care about the 
characters. In the early days of the science-fiction 
upsurge there were “gadget stories” in which im- 
mediate interest was high and there was some out- 
come interest, yet these novels were lard to finish. 
The reason was simple: they didn’t have characters 
you could care about. You had no anxiety about 
the fate of any of the cardboard people operating 
the plentiful gadgets of the story. The novel that 
falls down in character creation goes back. 


HERE are two more minimum requirements. 

The story and the characters must transmit emo- 
tion to the editor (reader). If he is interested in 
story and characters and yet doesn’t feel much of 
anything, he will decide that the work is slight or 
cold or not vital—and it will be sent back by ex- 
press collect. The business of fiction is to move 
the reader, to extract emotion from him, to make 
him laugh and cry and sympathize and enjoy and 
wonder. In fact, a novel may have many faults but 
they will be condoned if it has great “vitality’— 
the capacity to stir the reader out of his psycho- 
logical grooves. 

Finally, the commercial editor requires some 
breadth of appeal in the novel. The precious novel 
of very restricted appeal may be recognized as 
having considerable literary merit but back it goes. 
On this matter, see a later reflection on an editor’s 
personal taste and his merchandise taste. 

What about minimum requirements for non- 
fiction manuscripts? An editor looks at the sub- 
ject first and tries to estimate its “potential of 
reader-interest”; in simple English, he tries to 
weigh the subject’s appeal to a sizable audience. 
Subject and the writer’s knowledge of it are, I 
would say, the primary factors in judging non- 
fiction. 

We book editors frequently receive what I call 
the “‘warmed-over Ph. D. dissertation” and just as 
frequently we decline it. In this instance the 
writer certainly knows his subject but the trouble 
is with the subject which lies on a byway of scholar- 
ship. Very few people are interested in, let us say, 
the study of an obscure contemporary of Poe who 
may have had some slight influence on Poe's fic- 
tion. A paragraph on this forgotten writer might 
be interesting but 128 pages about him!! There 
is another thing wrong with the Ph. D. disserta- 
tion: it has low readability. It was originally 
written for a captive writer, the supervising pro- 
fessor, and it was designed to show off to that poor 
devil the writer’s thorough knowledge of the sub- 
ject. Hence, those multitudinous footnotes. It 
was not originally written to be read swiftly and 
easily by the free, uninhibited general reader. 

Suppose, however, that we have a subject that 
is of perennial interest—like keeping tropical fish 
or plaving baseball or cookery or job-finding. Or 
suppose we have a subject that is part of a trend— 
like the growing interest in Asia or the revival of 
interest in the literary 1920’s. What do we editors 
do then? We are apt to do a little “market re- 
search.” We ask our friends in the “trade”—that 
is, booksellers—how they would guess such a book 
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would do; we ask our salesmen if they think they 
can sell it; we gather what statistics we can find 
about the audience, actual and potential, and 
about the sales of previously published similar 
books. 

We also go into the promotion question. What 
we are looking for is a “big new angle” in the 
exposition of the subject which we make a hulla- 
baloo about or a “big new angle” in the author- 
ship which we can promote or preferably “big new 
angles” in both subject and author. 

For example, when my firm accepted Joseph 
Granville’s Everybody's Guide to Stamp Invest- 
ment, we did so because of the new angle on stamp 
collecting Granville had found. He had a simple 
plan for buying U.S. commemorative stamps as 
an investment that could be tailored to any purse 
—and we knew that we could successfully promote 
this new angle. 

When, however, my firm accepted S. Hurok’s 
memoir of the dance world, we knew that the big 
angle was in the author—in his uniqueness as an 
impresario—rather than in his portraits of Pavy- 
lova, Duncan, Massine, and other great dancers. 
So we entitled the book S$. Hurok Presents. 

An example of a best-selling book in which 
there was a big angle in the subject and a big 
angle in the author to exploit was Mortimer Ad- 
ler’s How to Read a Book, and Simon and Schuster 
did a beautiful double-barrelled promotion job. 


To recap on non-fiction book manuscripts: (1) 
the subject must be on the beam of current public 
interest; (2) it’s preferable that the writer have 
something fresh to say about the subject; (3) it 
helps a lot if the writer has a “name” in some field 
or other that can be exploited. The writer—if he 
has a “name” or if he has something new to say 
that is important—need not be skilled; collab- 


Dating in Your Story 


By ALAN SWALLOW 


M ANY beginning writers—and some experienced 
ones, too—ask, “Where do I get ideas for 

complete stories? All I can think of is anecdotes 

which don’t seem to develop into full stories.” 

When the writer has exhausted every other 
source, I have one proposal which seems foolproof. 

The general semanticists have a term they call 
“dating.” This isn’t boy-girl dating! It is a sug- 
gestion that to keep our thinking straight we ought 
to look at matters in relation to time—the constants 
and the variables in a person, a situation, a thing, 
over a period of time. And since the fiction writer 
is concerned with change and also permanence 
in time, the term can be very useful to him. 

Take a situation or a person and place with 
two differing dates. For example, think of John 
Doe—1951 and John Doe—1954. In most respects, 
this John Doe is the same person at both times. 
Yet in some respect the person is different. And it 
is that difference, that change, that provides a 
story idea. 

Let’s suppose, for the moment, that John Doe 
in 1951 was doing so badly in his work that he 
was about to lose kis job. Then let’s suppose that 
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orators, ghosts, editors can whip his material into 
highly readable form. 

From these casual notes it should be plain that 
an editor has two kinds of taste: his personal tast2 
on what he personally likes and is interested in, 
and his merchandise taste based on his experience 
and hunches about what will sell. It’s a happy day 
for him when he finds a manuscript that pleases 
his personal taste and _ satisfies his merchandise 
sense. Usually, however, his merchandise sense is 
dominant, and when he writes an author that 
while he liked certain things about the submitted 
work. he nevertheless is declining it because he 
fears that “it will not achieve a sale that would be 
satisfactory either to you or the publisher,” he is 
being quite candid—for all the politeness of his 
note, 

What’s wrong with most manuscripts that come 
into a book publisher’s office? Some are just plain 
bad and unpublishable. Some are sent to a pub- 
lisher who isn’t in the market for that kind of 
manuscript. Some are nearly good enough but a 
miss is as good as a mile. Some divide a publish- 
ing staff instead of uniting it in the opinion that 
they should be accepted. Some might be taken 
in a good year for fiction but are submitted at a 
time like the present when hard-cover fiction is 
selling poorly and publishers are more cautious 
than usual. Some are excellent books but the sales 
outlook is dim. Some are good books but the 
sales picture is, well, unexciting. Sales—that’s the 
rub! 

A score of other reasons might be added for 
turning down manuscripts. Including—yes, defi- 
nitely including—errors in the editor’s judgment 
of a manuscript and forecast of how it will sell. 
God, Samuel Butler wisely said, did not intend 
that a publisher should know how well a book 
would sell. 


in 1954 he is doing his work extremely well, as 
evidenced by a nice promotion and raise in salary. 

Now sometime in those three years a significant 
change came for John Doe. We search those three 
years, and we find the two or three or half a dozen 
connected incidents which brought about this 
change. Those incidents will form the basis for 
a story of success or character development. 

Perhaps we discover that on June 30, 1952, 
the boss called John Doe into his office and told 
him that John was to be fired from his job within 
two weeks if he had not improved his work, but 
that 30 days later the boss paid John the first 
compliment upon his work and we know that 
John is finally headed in the right direction. So 
we have narrowed the time more closely to the 
essential moments and perhaps have even a be- 
ginning and ending scene for our story. We are 
ready to develop the scenes in between in which 
John met and successfully conquered his problem. 

When you are stopped with no story ideas, take 
a pencil and try a little “dating.” It will probably 
help you think of changes which will provide the 
basis for a good story. 
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Fact Articles Need Conflict. Too 


By FRANK W. BALI. - 


HIS is an interesting story of achievement, 

but where’s your conflict?” the editor of a 

large farm magazine wrote me in rejecting 
an article. 

Conflict? In a fact article? Well, I hadn’t given 
that angle much thought; at least, not enough. 

In fiction you can invent conflict. But not in 
fact. It must be there. “It’s just another winner 
story,” a second magazine wrote me about the 
same article. 

In most fact stories you can find a certain 
number of difficulties that have been overcome. 
But whether there are enough or not is another 
question. “Winner stories” in themselves are 
just difficult sellers. I found that out the hard 
way. But winners who have come from behind 
over a rutted, cobblestone road to win are welcome 
in an editor’s office. 

The Smith girl had an admirable record— 
valedictorian of her high school graduating class, 
winner of a dozen school awards, as many more 
4-H honors, and active in all other community 
activities. I was asked to write an article about 
her. I didn’t. I had learned the hard way that 
she didn’t have a story that rated publication. 

She was born across a hard-surfaced road from 
a grade school. Her parents were brilliant, and 
so was she. Finances were the least of the problems 
in the Smith home. Her mother drove her to 
junior high school and high school in one of 
the two cars. A fine college awaited some four 
miles away. If this young lady had failed to be 
a winner, then it would have been news. 

There are several thousand high school and 
college valedictorians in the United States every 
year. There are from 1,500 to 2,000 state 4-H 
award winners every year. Every one of the 3,000 
counties has at least one outstanding athlete. The 
question is, how did they get that way? 

In 1929, members of the county court of our 
county lamented the fact that they had allotted a 
few hundred dollars for 4-H advancement. The 
lack of interest in rural areas made the court 
think the money could have been spent better 
on roads. 

The following year, a young school teacher of 
our town organized a 4-H club in a rural district. 
She had no encouragement from social leaders, 
school authorities, county officials, and about as 
little from parents of members. But she stayed 
with her post for the next 24 years. 

The results of her work are marvelous. Our 
county has the best county 4-H building in the 
state, one of the best 4-H organizations in the 
state, and scores of the best people of our county 
have followed in the footsteps of this dean of 
4-H leaders to help her make our county 4-H 
conscious. I have told the heroic struggle of this 
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dauntless woman in farm and religicus magazines. 
Magazines not using this type of material, such 
as McCall’s, have complimented me on the article. 
Conflict does it. 

There are a group of trailers in our town fol- 
lowing a pipline job. There are over 2,000,000 
people living in trailers in the United States. 
There is nothing unusual and little trial in trailer 
life ordinarily. But I found a family that through 
wartime encountered separation, debt, flood, and 
the dangers of laying a 30-inch pipeline through 
rock-ribbed mountains. I wrote their story. I had 
conflict. It landed. 

Thirty-five miles upriver from me lives a girl 
who made the highest record in food preparation 
in the 4-H movement in 1952. So what? She 
repeated in 1953. Again, so what—not nearly so 
loud. When she was selected by the freshman class 
of her college as the candidate for Homecoming 
Queen, I decided to see whether or not there 
was any conflict. There was. And how! 

Her mother died when she was 13. She had 
been housekeeper for her father and four brothers; 
a mother to the smaller lads, the youngest but 
two years old; and general manager of the family 
budget. She had taken the youngest brother to 
school with her until he was old enough to “go to 
school.” She had burned the midnight oil many 
times in order to graduate as salutatorian of her 
high school class. Despite the terrific obstacles 
that threatened to down her, she rode the crest 
of achievement across the years, and is still aboard. 

The Progressive Farmer grabbed her story the 
first time out. 

Earlier I wrote the story of another winner 
with a record equally good. She was born of 
affluent parents within 50 yards of a school and 
church, three miles from a junior high school 
and a high school, and six miles from a college. 
She had free school bus service through high 
school over a hard road that ran by her front 
door. 

I still have the story among my souvenirs. 

Eight miles on either side of my home is a 
hospital with a romantic history. I wrote the 
story of each, but only one sold. The one I failed 
to sell exemplified the theory of collective medi- 
cine. It has been a thumping success with the 
financial backing of a railroad and its 32,000 
employees. 

The hospital whose story I sold is for crippled 
children. It has had a terrific financial and legal 
battle to exist, with little backing other than 
public opinion. Yet its services in healing patients 
have been a miraculous achievement despite the 
obstacles met and conquered as they came. 

If you want to sell a fact article, you had better 
locate conflict somewhere just as you would do in 
fiction. 
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From Editors’ Desks to You 


The Needs of Everywoman’s 


THE Woman’s Guide to Better Living is the 

descriptive subtitle of Everywoman’s Maga- 
zine, 16 E. 40th St., New York 16, which distributes 
nearly two million copies monthly through super- 
markets. It buys considerable material from free- 
lance writers. Payment is on acceptance. 

These are the present needs of Everywoman’s 
as stated by its editors: 

Quality fiction is wanted in lengths from 2,500 to 
5,000 words, which tells an interesting story about 
people who seem real and natural to the reader. 
Stories centering around family life particularly de- 
sired. Elsie Christie, Fiction Editor. 

Articles include help for the homemaker in her 
daily living, personal experience with a family siant, 
and humorous pieces. Lengths may be 1,500-3,000 
words. The editors are always glad to look at out- 
lines for non-fiction. Mrs. Betty Shafran, Article Edi- 
tor. 

Unusual “make-it-yourself” features are also want- 
ed. As a guide for the homemaker in her daily living, 
these features should be practical, educational, and 
simple to make. Dorothea Zack Hanle, Homemaking 
Editor. 

For the humorous feature “That Man Is Here” 
the need is for pieces about their households by men; 
700-1,000 words. For the feature “Everywoman’s Wo- 
man” warm, human sketches about women (no men) 
whose character and personality have influenced those 
around them; length should run 2,500-3,000 words. 

Also we would like picture stories with themes 
that lend themselves to photographic illustration 
and a minimum of text. Send ideas or outlines to 
Mrs. Betty Shafran, Article Editor. 


— Av] — 


Tennessee Grocer can use a good news-feature- 
picture correspondent at Nashville and Knox- 
ville, Tenn., and will pay a monthly retainer if 
the proper writer is found. Payment in keeping 
with the quality of material furnished. Address 
the managing editor, John Campbell, P.O. Drawer 
1566, Chattanooga 1, Tenn. 


— Ae] — 


Writers with technical knowledge of military, 
naval, or maritime affairs or national defense 
may find a market for material at the U. S. Naval 
Institute, Annapolis, Md. Photographic illustra- 
tions should be included where possible. 

Managing editor is Commander Roy de S. 
Horn, U.S.N., (Ret.) Payment for material is 
3c-6c a word on acceptance. 


-- Av] — 


Children’s Activities, 1111 S$. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 5, is seeking good one-act plays to 1,400 
words simple enough for children around the age 
of 8 to produce themselves. 

Also this magazine is looking for a serial about 
a happy American family. It may embody humor 
or adventure. Each episode should contain around 
1,400 words. 

Payment is on publication, usually at 2c a 
word up. Lillian Davidson is editor. 
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The Ave Maria “is on a buying spree for 
manuscripts,” announces its new editor, the Rev. 
John Reedy, C.S.C, 

A special need is strongly plotted fiction 2000- 
3000 words of interest to Catholic families. Home 
or parish situations are good themes. 

A variety of articles 1,000-3,000 words is wanted 
—biographical, , seasonal, timely, topical, etc. 
Writers should envision a readership averaging 
no more than high school education. 

The magazine is likewise interested in chil- 
dren’s fiction for ages 6-12—1,500-2,000 words. 

Father Reedy emphasizes that everything sub- 
mitted will receive close attention. The regular 
rate is 114c a word, but more will be paid for 
material better than average. Address the maga- 
zine at Notre Dame, Ind. 

— — 

Mercury Publications, 471 Park Ave., New 
York 22, is planning to change one of its mystery 
books reprint series to a magazine format, as yet 
untitled. 

The lead piece will be an original full-length 
mystery, somewhat abridged. The rest of the 
magazine will be devoted to short true crime 
material, possibly book reviews, fillers, cartoons, 
etc. The managing editor, Robert P. Mills, would 
be glad to see short true crime material, original 
or reprint, predominantly literary in approach; 
also possible filler columns and the like. 

Payment will be on acceptance at rates “not 
very high, but not the lowest either.” 

Section Eight. edited by Francesco Bivona at 12 
Belvidere St., Brooklyn 6, N. Y., is interested in 
short “romantic, spiritual, or intellectual poems.” 
No payment is made but prizes are offered. 

—AéJ— 

The American Legion Magazine is now located 
at 720 Fifth Ave., New York 19. It continues to be 
in the market for anecdotes and light verse. It also 
is hospitable to queries about articles. No fiction 
is currently sought. 

—AgrJ— 

The new address of the New Orleans Poetry 
Journal is Box 12038, New Orleans 24, La. The 
first issue of this magazine is soon to appear. 


A WEEK FOR CATS 


Writers generally love cats. One could 
fill pages with a list of authors who have 
written about their favorite pets. 

National Cat Week, November 7-13, offers 
a special occasion for writers to get some- 
thing about cats into their local newspapers, 
which are read more carefully than almost 
any other publications. 

Throughout the year one can work in the 
interests of cats through the American Fe- 
line Society, Inc., 41 Union Square West, 
New York 3. Under direction of Robert S. 
Kendell this society has developed a wide 
interest in cats. 
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Writing for Better Homes & Gardens 


FESSENTIALLY a neighborly exchange over the 

back fence—this is the editorial policy of 
Better Homes & Gardens as described by its editor, 
Hugh Curtis. 

Largest of the home service magazines, Better 
Homes .& Gardens, Des Moines 3, Iowa, offers 
numerous opportunities for the writer who can 
supply appropriate material. It welcomes ideas 
and manuscripts within its field and pays excellent 
rates. 

Mr. Curtis has supplied Author & Journalist 
with a detailed analysis of his publication and its 
needs. Mr. Curtis writes: 


First, we should consider project reporting from 
the field. We are very happy to have letters from 
writers and subscribers who trink that a_ particular 
home, interior decorating project, and/or garden merits 
editorial mention. These are best handled by letters 
of description plus box-camera snapshots of interior 
and exterior plus floor plans where necessary. If 
the project is thought satisfactory, the writer is al- 
ways recompensed, although not usually as_ byline 
author of the resulting article. (Either a territory 
scout or a home-office editor usually visits such a 
project, arranges for professional photography, and 
does the actual editorial presentation.) 

Second, the Building Department, the Home Fur- 
nishing Department, and the Garden Department 
also are in line for how-to articles on a wide variety 
scale which is so general as not to tie down to a 
specific, homeowner project report. I have in mind 
here exterior painting for Building, making curtains 
for Home Furnishings, fall yard care for Gardening. 
Here we report how homeowners in general may 
handle the operation in the light of the newest and 
improved techniques. Such material is generally by- 
lined by the submitting author and paid for at regular 
rates. 

Third, the three departments mentioned above 
use many short-cut items such as those found in our 
column How-to for the Homemaker. We use dozens 
of these timesavers every month and the generating 
homeowners send them in to us in the form of sample 
sketches and snapshots backed by a few hundred words 
of descriptive copy. Thus authorship in the true 
sense of the word isn’t a factor; inventiveness is. 

The three departments mentioned are three of the 
five major departments in Better Homes & Gardens. 
Another major is the Foods and Equipment Depart- 
ment which presents mostly staff-written copy. Reader 
recipes are solicited and tested and rewarded. Occa- 
sionally the department uses freelance material on 
homemaking shortcuts of article importance, on diets 
and nutrition. Usually they assign such articles. 

The fifth major department is a very fruitful 
source for your freelance people and departs from the 
usual trilogy of project report, how-to, or shortcut 
how-to items. This department is known, for want 
of a better name, as “Special Features.” The reason 
for its being is simple: Subscribers to a how-to book 
such as Better Homes & Gardens are not content with 
learning the practical working and use of their ma- 
terial possessions alone. They want to have direction 
and inspiration in family relations, in religion, in 
travel, in recreational and spare-time interests. 

While such a department may at first appear to be 
sugar coating or a me-too attempt in the field of the 
more general entertainment magazines, this isn’t the 
case. Writers should keep in mind, again, that our 
type of readers (and there are some four million of 
them) welcome ideas and aid in almost every depart- 
ment of human existence. 
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Thus we welcome articles on family finance where 
there is a good background, we welcome vacation trips, 
we welcome medical reporting and most especially if 
it is of some new development. While we have a 
corps of established medical writers, there is always 
room for the newcomer whose particular background 
has given him a scoop. 

We could go on at great length exploring the rami- 
fications of Special Features. I think we had better 
tell your people to leaf through a half dozen copies 
of the magazine to establish that area in their own 
minds. And they should not forget, as they go along, 
that all kinds of articles concerning the operation 
and maintenance of the family car are also acceptable 
in Special Features. 

A minor department which absorbs a great deal 
of manuscript is Child Care and Training. Here we 
treat family relations as they affect children below 19 
years of age, and we also handle all manner of child 
psychology. We treat juvenile delinquency in its en- 
tirety and also get down to specific problems. We 
talk schools and education and methods. We treat 
of problems that confront the parent such as school 
behavior and so on. Our stipulation is that the author 
know what he is talking about either through his own 
experience or through his official position. Example 
of “own experience” would be the organization of a 
neighborhood group to solve some community prob- 
Iem. Example of “official position” would be someone 
attached to an educational council] or psychiatric 
staff, and so on. 

Another minor department is that of Table Set- 
tings and Flower Arrangements. Here we do not ac- 
cept outside scouting nor manuscript because every- 
thing is handled by our own creative staff because this 
staff integrates with the Foods and Furnishing Depart- 
ments inescapably. 

However, we have a minor department in the 
Handyman group (normally part of Building) which 
accepts all kinds of home maintenance articles in 
addition to the many shortcuts and tips as seen every 
month in “How-to for the Handyman.” This _ is 
handled by a separate small staff and gets down to 
such detailing as how to sharpen saws, patch side- 
walks, and so on. 

Finally, we have a Product News Department, 
which very seldom accepts freelance material. The 
manufacturers and the shops handling the material 
see to it that we are kept supplied with new items 
which we judge to be acceptable. 

Over all this staff-and-source structure is placed 
a publishing policy. The way we want copy handled 
is as if it were presented by the man or woman next 
door. We don’t want preaching and we don’t want 
teaching where it is obtrusive. We are a flat-heeled 
book essentially. 

While many of our presentations are so full of 
applicable ideas that they look “rich,” they are de- 
signed to act as collections of ideas to be applied to 
the individual home separately. That is the way our 
subscribers use them. We are essentially a neighborly 
exchange over the back fence, if you wish to be figura- 
tive. The ideas sponsored by the magazine must, 
however, go beyond the casual neighborhood treat- 
ment in that they be scientifically sound and possible 
of professional endorsement. 

We appreciate what your writers do fer us, and 
we make every attempt to give manuscripts careful 
handling within three weeks of receipt. Often, where 
department heads are out of town or where a general 
conference is indicated, such a decision cannot be 
reached within the three-week limit. But we're “for” 
writers and respect their problems. 
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A NEW APPROACH 


... in the great field of writing for profit... 
far different from any other method of teaching 
. . the secret formula we offer . . . is the Per- 
sonal Touch . . . a revolutionary training method 
. . . guiding you step by step . . . to success and 
sales... You supply the talent and ambition 
. we provide the coaching . . . the know-how 
... the advice .. . the encouragement .. . with 
our staff of experts all qualified by mary years 
of education and experience . . . to tecch you 
. . . how to write for profit . . . Send for our 
free brochure entitled . . . 


“YOU CAN WRITE — IF YOU WANT TO!” 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
PROFESSIONAL WRITING, INC. 


Alameda, New Mexico 


_ A COMPLETE WRITER’S SERVICE 
THE OSBORNE LITERARY SERVICES, with its world-wide 
clientele, is designed to meet every writer’s need. Con- 
structive criticism, collaboration and ghosting, supervised 
by a selling writer. We also offer the NUMERICAL WRIT- 
ING COURSES, a distinct new way to learn by writing 
complete stories. Agency service. Typing. Criticisms $1.25 
per M. Special rates on novels. 
GEO. M. OSBORNE 
3898 Chase Street Denver 14, Colo. 


ARTICLES AND STORIES WANTED 
Manuscripts edited and marketed. 
No course of study but lots of personal help and guidance. 
Write for FREE copy of “Article Writing 
for Beginners.” 
L. TURNER LITERARY SERVICES 


252 Gainsborough Rd., Toronto, Ont., Can. 


I'LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects! |! have ghost-written millions of words 
stories, articles, books for hundreds of satisfied clients. | 
be able to help name in print and make 
ey on your raw material. Reasonable rates. Particular. 
FREE. Also Slant Chart & Best Plot Formula. . 


WILL HEIDEMAN 
Fern Park Box 57-A Florida 


The Invisible Character 


[Continued from Page 11) 


refusing to betray the father, the son’s character 
thus motivating the final solution. 

For the purpose of simple illustration we have 
been using here only such basic situations as love 
or muider. However, it should be obvious from 
these examples that reader participation is always 
significant. In every story his is a character role to 
be reckoned with. To ignore him is simply to 
court dramatic disaster. At times he evén becomes 
highly vocal and expresses violent approval or dis- 
approval of the roles writers assign to him. His 
protests or satisfaction may be heard any month 
in any magazine's “Letters to the Editor” depart- 
ment, demonstrating in particular the wide vari- 
ations in reader reaction according to individual 
personality. 

Often the same story will draw letters both of 
approval and disapproval from different readers, 
depending entirely on the individual's personal 
attitude toward what the characters in the story 
did and believed, on whether or not the charac- 
ters’ attitudes corresponded reasonably and com- 
fortably with those of the particular readers. 


This means, of course, that no single story can 
hope to appeal equally to all readers, but rather 
only to the majority of any one kind of readership. 
And it accounts, also, for the sometimes sharp dif- 
ferentiation in fictional moral attitudes between 
the mass circulation and the literary magazines, 
and further underlines the necessity of consider- 
ing type readership reactions in determining spe- 
cific treatment, slanting, for the different kinds of 
magazines. 

As writers of course we have all experienced this 
identification in the creative illusion we're spin- 
ning. I'm sure I’m not the only writer who on 
occasion has caused his wife’s eyebrows to lift in 
trying to explain that the reason he absently 
called her by another woman’s name that it just 
happens to be the name of the blonde in a story 
he is currently writing—or why, even accepting 
this explanation, a hint of indignation still re- 
mains in the wife’s contemplative glance. But per- 
haps this is the final accolade of all, that the cre- 
ation shall become just a little more real than 
reality itself. 


individual basis. 


section of the enraged 
easily. If your book sells, 


IF YOU HAVE WRITTEN A BOOK 


this ad may prove important to you. For you now have a great decision to make. 
You can either mail your book in to the publisher’s office where it often waits for 

weeks in the slush pile, then is read by an anonymous, overworked reader—or you can 

cut the red tape and have your book handled by a qualified, responsible agent on an 


In this respect, there are vital advantages to working with me. First, | give your 
book a thorough evaluation, based on what today’s market is buying. Second, when your 
book is ready to market | will give you a bona fide list, showing exactly what progress 
we are making, with names and dates of submissions. As | am in the most desirable 
district, | can submit in hours, and arrange personal contacts 

| take my usual 10% commission and handle you in foreign 
markets through my European representative in Paris. 

So mail me your book today with the handling fee of fifteen dollars. It covers all 
costs of the evaluation and agenting. 


LAMBERT WILSON LITERARY AGENCY 


130 East 37th Street S 


New York 16, New York 
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BOOK PUBLISHERS: The Annual List 


HE book publishing picture is little changed 

from last year. Sales of books are up a little. 

The number of titles published is substan- 
tially the same. 

As usual, the biggest single classification is 
fiction, representing about 20 per cent of the total. 
Next come juveniles with 10 per cent of the titles. 

The outstanding news in the book trade is 
the popularity of how-to books, giving authentic, 
detailed information on any subject under the 
sun—how to build an adobe house, how to correct 
inferiority feelings, how to play poker, how to 
improve your public speaking, how to simplify 
cooking. 

In all fields of writing the demand, as always, is 
for good manuscripts that also have prospects of 
excellent sales. 

Beginning writers often inquire how to submit 
a manuscript to a book publisher. If the work is 
non-fiction, the writer should query in advance. 
The query should be accompanied by a general 
description, an outline, and the text of the first 
chapter. The writer should detail enough of his 
background to establish the fact that he knows 
his subject. 

Some writers of fiction also follow the practice 
of querying, though it is hardly so satisfactory 
here as in non-fiction. 

When a manuscript is to be submitted, whether 


after a query or not, it should be typed, double- 
spaced, on 81x11 paper, preferably 20-pound. 
Most publishers prefer that the sheets be loose, 
not bound or stapled together. 

There are two satisfactory ways to send a manu- 
script. One is by first-class mail, registered. “The 
other is by prepaid express. The cost of shipping 
the average book manuscript will range from 
$1.25 to $2. 

If you live in the city where the publisher's 
offices are, you may leave the MS. there and pick 
it up ata later date. Literary agents often follow 
this practice. 

For return of the manuscript it not accepted 
for publication, the writer should enclose the 
necessary postage and registration fee or else re- 
quest that it be sent back express collect. 

The Annual List of Book Publishers is based 
on first-hand information from publishers up to 
the moment of going to press. Changes will be 
noted in Author & Journatlist from month to 
month. The list is intended to include only pub- 
lishers who operate primarily on a royalty or an 
outright) purchase basis. If outright purchase 
is not mentioned in the listing, royalty is under- 
stood to be the method of payment. 

The average writer will find his probable mar- 
kets under General Publishers. Firms listed under 
other classifications are more restricted in the 
fields they cover. 


FIRST THE BLUEPRINT, THEN THE HOUSE: 
FIRST THE CLIENTS, THEN THE SALES. 


If | did not have Murray T. Pringle, | could not have made three sales for him. Four for 
C. V. Tench, my Canadian client. Two sales for Tom Cowling, Jr. and two for John A. Keel. One 
sale for Asa Lane, Sara Sandt, Jim Adams. SALES DO NOT COME EASILY, but there will be 
other checks; | represent other writers, George Abbe, Robert N. Farr, Katie W. Hughes, Edna 
Kaehele, Josephine Perry, Victor Searcher, all of whom had sold. 


Since mine is stil! a starting agency, | need still more clients, for some of whom there will 
be acceptances. Sales depend on how good the material is, or how promising copy could be made 
check-worthy. Adams, for whom it was a first sale, wrote: ‘‘Happy Day and Hallelujah! And very 
sincere thanks for selling The Angle Shooter. Actually YOU had a great deal to do with the writing 
of this story, for the re-vamp was done at your suggestion and along lines indicated by you.” 

What about your work? | can tell you if your book, story or article stands a chance in 
today’s stringent market. If your work is salable, or could be made so, you will hardly mind the 
initial fee-investment. If not salable, you will know from my report if a second submission is war- 
ranted. Terms? A dollar per thousand words, with a minimum of three dollars for any script. Com- 
mission on sales is ten percent. All fees end after the second sale. Checks and return postage should 
accompany each submission. If you have a book or a play, write first. 


ALEX JACKINSON LITERARY AGENCY 


11 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 
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In the listings a numeral in parentheses—as 
(30) —indicates the approximate number of titles 
the firm publishes yearly. 


General Publishers 
Abelard-Schuman Press, Inc., 404 Fourth Ave., 


New York 16. (35) Trade books, juveniles. Lillian 
McClintock. 
Abingdon Press, 150 Fifth Ave., New York 11, 


and 810 Broadway, Nashville 2, Tenn. (50) Religious, 
ethical, church school books, religious education 
texts; history, hymnody, philosophy. Juvenile, fiction 
and non-fiction; leisure-time activity books for adults 
and young people. Preferred, 40,000-75,000 words. 
Nolan B. Harmon. 

Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 35 W. 32nd St., 
New York. (60) Novels, non-fiction; biography, auto- 
biography, memoirs, history, not less than 50,000. 
Archibald G. Ogden 

Arcadia House, G19 Fourth Ave., New York 16. 
(70) Light fiction. $150 pre- -publication advance for 
mysteries and Westerns, $250 for romances, plus 
royalties over 2,500 copies. Alice Sachs. 

Arco Publishing Co., 480 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17. (15) How-to-do-it books, Civil Service, non- 
fiction, fiction. Royalty or outright purchase. David 
Turner. 

Arkham House, Sauk City, Wis. (8) Fantasy fiction. 
August Derleth. Overstocked. 

Atlantic Monthly Press, 8 Arlington Street, Boston 


16, Mass. Fiction, biography, history, belles-lettres, 
juveniles, general non-fiction. Dudley H. Cloud, Di- 
rector. 


Austin-Phelps, Inc., 200 E. 37th St., New York 16. 
Unusual fiction and non-fiction, not necessarily by 
well-known authors. Books must thoroughly cover 
their subjects. 

Ballantine Books, 404 Fifth Ave., New York 18. 
(30) Publishes simultaneously in hard covers and 
paperbound books. Emphasis on fiction. High edi- 
torial standards. Stanley Kauffmann, Editor. 

A. S. Barnes and Co., 232 Madison Ave., New York 
16. (40) Textbooks on physical education, health; 
works on leisure sports, hunting, and fishing; folk 
dancing, games. 

Barnes & Noble, Inc., 105 Fifth Ave., New York 
3. (35) College Outline Series, digests of college sub- 
jects; Everyday Handbook Series, factual books for 
the layman; scholarly reprints; college textbooks. 
John W. Barnes. 

M. Barrows & Co. Inc., 425 Fourth Ave., New York 
16. (15) Homemaking, gardening, cooking, decorat- 
ing, how-to, crafts, sewing. Helen Van Pelt Wilson. 

Bartholomew House, Inc., 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17. General publishers of non-fiction, 60,000- 
80,000; spectator sport books; self-improvement and 
how-to. Douglas L. Lockhart. 

The Beacon Press, 25 Beacon St., Boston 8. (35) 
Non-fiction only; philosophy, world affairs, liberal re- 
ligious books; emphasis on highest scholarship. Query. 
Melvin Arnold. 

Binfords and Mort, 124 N. W. Ninth Ave., Port- 
land 9, Ore. (20) Material pertaining to Pacific North- 
west. Little or no verse or fiction. Thomas Binford, 
General Manager. 

The Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc., 730 N. Meridian St., 
Indianapolis 7, Ind. (75) Novels 60,000 words up, all 
types. Juvenile fiction and non-fiction, 20,000 words 
up. Adult non-fiction—biography, history, inspira- 
tional, and other subjects of general interest, 60,000 


THE SERVICE THAT IS “DIFFERENT” 


1! show you how to write professionally. 
Toaether, we build your story 
into brilliance, originality and appeal. 
The cost is $5 for any story under 8000 words. 
No waiting: work received today is read today. 
BAYARD > YORK 
204 Raymond Road est Hartford 7, Conn. 


words up. Textbooks for schools and grades. Law 
books. Trade books, juvenile, Miss Patricia Jones; 
adult, Mrs. Rosemary B. York; textbooks, Lowe 
Berger; law books, Leland C. Morgan. 

Bouregy & Curl, Inc., 22 E. 60th St., New York 22. 
(30) General publishsing, fiction, Westerns, juveniles. 
Also Mystery House: Mysteries. Lucy Mabry. 

Charles T. Branford Co., 551 Boylston St., Boston 
16. (5) Non-fiction; especially arts and crafts, natural 
history. 

Bruce Publishing Co., 400 N. Broadway, Milwaukee 
1, Wis. (45) Literary novels; textbooks for elementary 
and secondary schools, and colleges; technical and 
mechanical books; Catholic religious books; juvenile 
fiction and non-fiction. William C. Bruce. 

Cambnidge University Press, 32 East 57th St., New 
York 22. (80) Non-fiction; technical, scholarly, relig- 
ious books. F. Ronald Mansbridge. 

The Caxton Printers, Ltd., Coldwell, Idaho. (20) 
Non-fiction; juvenile fiction and non-fiction. J. H 
Gipson. 

The Citadel Press, 222 Fourth Ave., New York 3. 
(10) Considers all types of freelance book manuscripts 
except juveniles. Philip S. Foner. 

Coleman-Ross Co., Inc., 25 W. 45th St., New York 
36. (15) Technical and reference books on music; gen- 
eral non-fiction; secondary-school and college text- 
books. Herbert Coleman. 

Coward-McCann, Inc., 210 Madison Ave., New 
York 16. (50) Novels, non-fiction, juveniles. Cecil 
Goldbeck, Editor; Alice Torrey, Juvenile Editor. 

Crime Club, 575 Madison Ave., New York 20. (Af- 
filiated with Doubleday & Co.) Mystery novels 60,000- 
80,000. |. S. Taylor. 

Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 432 Fifth Ave., New York 
16 (110) Fiction, non-fiction, juveniles, textbooks, 
reference works, art. William Poole, adult fiction and 
non-fiction; Robert L. Crowell, reference books; Alden 
Graves, college textbooks; Elizabeth M. Riley, juvenile 
fiction and non-fiction; Bryan Golme, Studio Books, 


etc. 

Crown Publishers, 419 Fourth Ave., New York 16. 
(50) General fiction and non-fiction. Herbert Michel- 
man, Millen Brand. 

The John Day Co., 62 W. 45th St., New York 36. 
(30) General publishers. Richard Walsh, Jr., Editor. 

Stephen Daye Press, 105 E. 24th St., New York 10. 
(15) Non-fiction, textbooks. Ruth Selden. 

De Tanko Publishers, Inc., 545 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17. Fiction and non-fiction. Boris G. de Tanko, 
Editor and Publisher; Patricia Lawson, Associate Edi- 
tor. Query. 

The Devin-Adair Co., 23 E. 26th St., New York 10. 
(15) Non-fiction. Devin A. Garrity. Query 

Dial Press, Inc., 461 Fourth Ave., New York 16. 
(15) Serious novels, all types,; non-fiction, adult; bi- 
ography, history, science, fine arts, anthologies. No 
light fiction. George Joel. 

Dietz Press, Inc., 109 E. Cary St., Richmond 19, 
Va. (10) Non-fiction, gift books, juveniles, technical, 
poetry, historical, research, August Dietz, Jr., Editor. 

Dodd, Mead & Co., 432 Fourth Ave., New York 
16. (110) Novels 70,000 words up. Juveniles. Non- 
fiction, adult and juvenile; travel, biography, nature, 
essays, arts and crafts. Poetry; translations. Edward 
H. Dodd, Jr. 

M. A. Donohue & Co., 711 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
5. Juvenile fiction and non-fiction. Reprints. Gift 
books. Religious books. Does not solicit MSS. Out- 
right purchase. Marcus A. Donohue. 


LEARN TO WRITE CONFESSION STORIES 


Mail, Group and Private Lessons available. Complete 
training for beginners. Course given by the author of: 
“How to Write the Confession Story.’ Manuscript 
criticism. Original plots furnished. Write for details. 


DANIEL KEENAN 


P. O. Box No. 62 New York 63, N. Y. 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


Dorset House, Inc., 33 W. 42nd St., New York 35. 
(12) Non-fiction; popular psychology, religious, and 
inspirational books; vocational, self-help, how-to-do 
books. Not looking for material at present. 

Doubleday & Co., 575 Madison Ave., New York 22. 
(250) Novels; non-fiction; mysteries; juvenile fiction 
and non-fiction. 

Duell, Sloan & Pearce, Inc., 124 East 30th St., New 
York 16. (30) Novels, non-fiction, humor, regional 
books, photography, juveniles. 

E. P. Dutton & Co., 300 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 
(140) Novels of permanent literary value; mystery and 
detective fiction. Non-fiction: religion, travel, fine 
arts, biography, memoirs, belles lettres, history, sci- 
ence, psychology, psychics, child culture. Poetry. Text- 
books and technical works if of general interest, trans- 
lations, refernce works. Juvenile fiction and non-fic- 
tion; fairy tales. Senior Editors: William Doerflinger, 
Harry Shaw, William Raney; Marguerite Vance, Juve- 
nile Editor. 

Elsevier Press, Inc., 402 Lovett Blvd., Houston, 
Texas; 155 E. 82nd St., New York 28. (15) Novels; 
non-fiction, technical and scientific; especially chemis- 
try, medicine, physics, history, philosophy, and art. 

Fantasy Press, Inc., P. O. Box 159, Reading, Pa. (8) 
Book-length science fiction; non-fiction of interest to 
science fiction readers. 

Farrar, Straus and Young, Inc., 101 Fifth Ave., 
New York 3. (95) Fiction, non-fiction; juveniles. 
Roger W. Straus Jr., President. John Farrar, Chair- 
man of the Board. 

Frederick Fell, Inc., 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16. 
(10) Biography, science fiction, Americana, humor, 
how-to, inspirational, anthologies, popular science, 
business, religious, general non-fiction, fiction. Ed- 
win A. Fadiman, Jr. 

The Fine Editions Press, 227 E. 45th St., New York 
17. (7) General publishers specializing in poetry. Gus- 
tav Davidson. 

The Free Press, Glencoe, Ill. (15) Social science, 
philosophy, religion, child psychology. 

Funk & Wagnalls Co., 153 E. 24th St., New York 
10. (30) Fiction, juveniles for high school age; non- 
fiction, adult, reference books, biography, travel, so- 
ciology, science fiction. business, advertising, sports, 
homemaking. 

Wilfred Funk, Inc., 153 E. 24th St., New York 10. 
(10) General non-fiction; home arts and decoration. 
William Sloane, Editorial Director. 

Garden City Books, a division of Doubleday & Com- 
pany, Inc., 575 Madisem Avenue, New York 22. (100) 
Original fiction and non-fiction, juveniles, reprints. 
Original publications umder imprint Hanover House. 
Ferris Mack. 

The Gnome Press, inc., 80 E. 11th St., New York 
3. Specializes in science fiction adult and juvenile. 
Interested also in non-fiction books with a science 
fiction connotation—space travel, Atlantis, etc. Mar- 
tin Greenberg. 

Grayson Publishing Corporation, 38] Fourth Ave., 
New York 16. (10) Novels; textbooks; non-fiction; re- 
prints. Specializes in non-fiction—humor, photogra- 
phy, art. Sometimes outright purchase. 

Greenberg: Publisher, 201 E. 57th St., New York. 
(50) Novels; non-fiction; juvenile non-fiction; games 
and novelties; how-to books. E. W. McDowell. 

Greystone Press, 100 Sixth Ave., New York 13. 
(10) How-to; books for home; popular reference; use- 
ful information on fundamental subjects. Frederick 
Drimmer. 

Grosset & Dunlap, 1107 Broadway, New York 10. 
(140) Adult and juvenile fiction and non-fiction, self- 
help books, brief picture books, mystery and adventure 
stories for boys and girls, reprints. William Morris, 
Editor-in-Chief; H. F. Juergens, Juvenile Editor; Ed- 
ward Ernest, Picture Book Editor. 

Grove Press, 795 Broadway, New York 3. (20) Fic- 
tion, non-fiction, college textbooks. Welcomes for 
consideration MSS. of superior merit. Barney Rosset, 
Editor. 
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Can you IMPROVE YOUR 
WRITING by improving 


your ENGLISH? 


“Yes, you can,’ says Don 
Bolander, director of Career 
Institute in Chicago. 

“Prospective and experi- 
enced writers of all ages 
use our new home method to 
learn or review good idio- 
matic and formal grammar, 
to improve their sentence 
structure, 12 develop a flu- 
ent writing style, to increase 


their vocabularies, to learn 


the writing techniques used 
by experts. But the study of 
practical English pays off in 
all phases of creative writ- 
ing,’ says Bolander, ‘‘be- 
cause language is a tool of 
thought as well as a tool of 
expression. 

“You use words with which 
to think. The more you learn 
about words and how to ar- 
range them to express your 


ideas, the better your writ- 
ing, plot structures, and 
characterizations will be- 
come. The improvement of 
your English—including your 
thinking—can lead to amaz- 
ina writing success.” 

Write today for free 32- 
pace booklet, Your English 
and Your Career. It explains 
the importance of English in 
creative thinking and pro- 
fessional writing. It shows 
how the Career Institute 
Course in Practical English 
can help you achieve your 
special goals quickly in your 
spare time at home. Address 
a card or letter to Don 
Bolander, Dept. D-5311, Ca- 
reer Institute, 25 East Jack- 
son Blivd., Chicago 4, Illinois. 
The booklet will be mailed 
to you promptly. 


324 Newbury St. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS INVITED 


More than a quarter of a century of 
co-operative service to authors. 


MEADOR PUBLISHING CO. 


Boston 15, Mass. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
50c Per Thousand Words 
Work Guaranteed to be Accurate and Neat. 
Price includes: Minor corrections; one carbon copy, 
if desired. Also, extra first and last sheets. 
21 Yrs. Typing Experience 
HELEN M. MYERS 


121 S. Potomac St. 


Waynesboro, Pa. 


Writing for the Juveniles 
is easy, instructive, pleasant and profitable. The largest 
market open to inexperienced writers—and the only one 
where you can EARN WHILE YOU LEARN! My specialized 


course of instruction in WRITING FOR TH 


JUVENILE 


MAGAZINES plainly teaches how to write for this wide-open 
market. Send for terms and descriptive folder. 


WILLIAM C. DERRY 


40 Rock Avenue 


East Lynn, Mass. 


CASH FOR FILLERS 
“PEN MONEY” lists over 400 paying markets 
for fillers, brief items, and “‘shorticles’’ of all 
types, besides presenting instructive articles on 
how to write salable filler material. Published 
twice yearly. Send 50c for sample copy. 

A. D. FREESE & SONS 

Box A, Upland, Ind. 


YES, WE HAVE THE PLOT GENIE— 

THE MAGIC PLOT BUILDER! 
Endorsed by leading educators, used by thousands of writers. 
Let these Specialized PLOT GENIES furnish you with count- 
less dramatic plots for the story types now in demand—De- 
tective-Mystery, Romance, Short-Short Story, and Comedy. 
Write what the editors want. Get YOUR share of the editors’ 
checks. Send today for free descriptive literature. 

J. C. SLOAN, Publisher's Agent 
P. O. Box 1008, Dept. A Glendale, Calif. 
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Hanover House. See Garden City Books. 

Harcourt, Brace & Co., 383 Madison Ave., New 
York 17. (90) Novels. Non-fiction; biography, his- 
tory, general literature. Children’s books. Textbooks, 
college and high school. Trade, Robert Giroux; text, 
James Reid; juvenile, Margaret McElderry. 

Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16. 
(275) Novels; non-fiction, adult and juvenile; science, 
religion, travel, biography, popular history, etc. Text- 
books, medical, business, industrial monographs. Juve- 
niles, all ages; fairy tales. General books: Managing 
Editor, Evan Thomas; General Editor, Simon Michael 
Bessie; nature and outdoor books, Richard B. Mc- 
Adoo: mystery, Joan Kahn; staple trade books, George 
W. Jones; juvenile books, Miss Ursula Nordstrom; 
social and economic books, Ordway Tead; college 
textbooks, Edward J. Tyler; religious books, Eugene 
Exman; Bibles, David H. Scott; medical books (Paul 
B. Hoeber, Inc.), Paul B. Hoeber. 

Hastings House, 4] E. 50th St., New York 22. (15) 
Regional, photographic, historical biography, non-fic- 
tion, visual design, communication arts (television). 
Especially interested in Americana. 

Hermitage House, Inc., 8 W. |13th St., New York 
11. (15) Non-fiction; psychology, psychiatry, sex and 
marriage, biography, how-to-do-it books. Fiction: 
novels, no Westerns or mysteries. Gorham Munson. 

Henry Holt & Co., Inc., 383 Madison Ave., 
New York 17. (100) Novels, all types. General non- 
fiction: biography, criticism, general information, 
how-to, self-help, etc. Better grade mysteries and 
Westerns. High-school and college textbooks; foreign 
language textbooks and records; translations. James 
C. Hazelton, High School Department; Alden H. 
Clark, College Department; William E. Buckley, Trade 
Department. 

Horizon Press, 220 West 42nd St., New York 36. 
(10) Chiefly non-fiction: literary, biographical and 
autobiographical, scientific; art and architecture; 
works of humor, especially those of reference value. 
Some fiction, but only of high literary quality. Ben 
Raeburn, Editor. 

Houghton Mifflin Company, 2 Park St., Boston 7, 
Mass. (100) Fiction, non-fiction, and juvenile manu- 
scripts of general interest. 

Interstate Printers & Publishers, Inc., 19 N. Mack- 
son St., Danville, Ill. (10) Trade titles on weddings; 
speaking. Technical and educational books in agri- 
culture, physical education, special education, ath- 
letics. Russell L. Guin. 

Marshall Jones Co., Francestown, N. H. (5-10) 
Non-fiction; books that appeal to a special market, 
no minimum. Prefers preliminary summary. Clarence 
E. Farrar. 

Julian Press, 25] Fourth Ave., New York. (5) Gen- 
eral non-fiction; psychiatric; educational. Arthur 
Ceppos. 

Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 501 Madison Ave., New 
York 22. (110) Novels, high quality; non-fiction, not 
too technical; juveniles. College social science text- 
ks. 


Lantern Press, Inc., 257 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 
(10) Novels, non-fiction, juvenile fiction and non-fic- 
tion. A. L. Furman. Query. 

H. L. Lindquist Publications, 153 Waverly Place, 
New York 14. Hobby books. 

J. B. Lippincott Company, 227 S. Sixth St., Phila- 
delphia 5; 521 Fifth Ave., New York 17. (150) 
Novels, all types. Juveniles up to 16 years; rarely 
fairy tales. Non-fiction, adult and juvenile, all types. 
Textbooks. Specializes in biography, history, art, fic- 
tion, educational, and medical works. George Stevens; 
Lynn Carrick; Tay Hohoff; Alan Williams; Eunice 
Blake (juveniles). 

Little, Brown & Co., 34 Beacon St., Boston 6, Mass. 
(110) Fiction, biography, history, current affairs, 
travel, drama, juveniles, law, medicine, home eco- 
nomics, social studies. Nicholas Wreden. 

Liveright Publishing Corporation, 386 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16. (8) Good fiction, collections of good 
short stories; non-fiction adult and occasionally juve- 
ile; how-to books. Suggests that authors send 1-2 
page synopsis of script and a brief biographical sketch. 
Catalog available to authors on request. Arthur 
Pell. 

Longmans, Green & Co., Inc., 55 Fifth Ave., New 
York 3. (125) Fiction, general non-fiction, scientific 
and technical, religious, juveniles, college textbooks, 
and plays. General MSS., John L. B. Williams; col- 
lege textbooks, R. L. Straker; juveniles, Bertha Gunt- 
erman; plays, G. M. Overacker. 

The Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New York 11. 
(400) Books in every field. Novels, non-fiction, adult 
and juvenile; biography, economics, travel, scientific, 
religion, world problems. Textbooks; science. Verse, 
translations, classical collections, reprints. Juveniles, 
all ages. J. Randall Williams; Doris S. Patee, juve- 
niles. 

Macrae-Smith Company, 225 S. 15th St., Philadel- 
phia 2. (15) Novels; juveniles, all ages. Non-fiction, 
adult; biography, travel, nature. Gift books. Olga 
Edmond. 

The McBride Co., Inc., 200 E. 37th St., New York 
16. (15) Novels exclusive of mysteries and Westerns. 
Non-fiction: biography, popular science, medicine, 
business, industry. Non-fiction juveniles. Otto v. St. 
Whitlock, Editor; Marshall Reid, Associate Editor. 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
36. (175) Fiction exclusive of Westerns and mysteries; 
general non-fiction. Whittlesey House (under Juvenile) 
and Gree Publishing Division (under Textbooks) are 
divisions of this firm. 

David McKay Company, Inc., 55 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 3. (50) General fiction, non-fiction, juve- 
niles, reference books, foreign languages, religious, 
dictionaries. 

Meredith Publishing Co., 1716 Locust St., Des 
Moines, lowa. Books and pamphlets on home, rural, 
and farm subjects. Outright purchase. 

Julian Messner, Inc., 8 W. 40th St., New York 18. 
(50) Novels; non-fiction; juvenile fiction and non-fic- 
tion; biographies. Kathryn G. Messner. 


WRITER’S SERVICE 


Everything you need at one address 
Prompt service — Market suggestions 
COLLECTING REJECTION SLIPS? CRITICISM at $1 per 1,000 


words tells you the truth about your story, how to fix it. 
Special attention to plot and characterization. 


GOT A GEM IN THE ROUGH? Then you need REWRITING. 
Your script polished, edited, put in professional shape. $1.50 
per 1,000 words includes typing. 


TYPING SERVICE, 60c per 1,000 words—with editing, 75c. 
The best bond, one carbon. 


Write me about your literary problems. 


ROBERT A. WISE 


Post Office Box 338-A Sierra Madre, Calif. 


SELL IN THREE MONTHS 

OR MONEY BACK 

IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES . . . 

AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 


In past years | have sold some 3000-3500 
stories . . . articles . .. serials . . . series. 
Now I’m teaching it. 

ALSO CRITICISM AND COLLABORATION 
Write for Terms and FREE pamphlet 
“Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing” 

Juvenile Books Manuscript Criticism a Specialty 


WILL HERMAN 
Room 328 
7016 Euclid Ave. Cleveland 3, Ohio 
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M. S$. Mill Co., Inc., 425 Fourth Ave., New — 
16. (10-20) Well-writt Is, teries, non-fic- 
Willey: en novels, mysteries i WE SAY 


William Morrow & Company, Inc., 425 Fourth Ave., writes:* =e the first agente 
ever did anything constructive for me. 
New York 16. (60) Fiction, non-fiction, juveniles. went off on a tangent with beautiful thec.ies, none 
Mystery House, 22 E. 60th St., New York 22. Mys- of which were practical.” *(name on request) 


A on of Bou & Curl, Novels — Short Stories — Articles — Plays 
Write for Television and Radio—Plays read by 

Broadway producers. 

Thomas Nelson & Sons, 19 E. 47th Street, New ANALYSIS — CRITICISM — GUIDANCE 
York 17. (6-8) Religious, juveniles for ages 12-16. REPRESENTATION 
Elizabeth Tompkins. Reading fees: $4.00 up to 5,000 words; over 5,000 
and to 10,000, 75c per thousand; 10,000 to 

New Directions, 333 Sixth Ave., New York 14. (15) 40,000, $10.00; full length novels & plays, $15.00. 
Novels, non-fiction, textbooks, poetry. Robert M. Mac- Manuscripts typed, 20c per page. Return postage 
Gregor. No unsolicited manuscripts Send for FREE BOOKLET, 

W. W. Norton & Co., 101 Fifth Ave., New York 3. pela rags 
(40) General non-fiction, fiction, music, politics, medi- NEW YORK LITERARY AGENCY 
cine, economics, etc. College textbooks. Eric Swen- 910 Riverside Drive New York 32, N. Y. 
son. ne 

Oceana Publications, 43 W. 16th St., New York 

1. (10) Law; non-fiction; how-to-do; textbooks. Dr. WHY NOT AIM HIGH? 

Edwin S. Newman. . For Screen & TV. 18 years’ Studio Scripting. 

Oxford University Press, 114 Fifth Ave.; New York Prof. Editing, Revision, Criticism 
11. (200) General non-fiction, religious, reference, art, GHOSTWRITING A SPECIALTY 
Bibles, college textbooks, medical, juvenile, music. 
William M. Oman. 

Pacific Books Publishers, Box 558, Palo Alto, Calif. JESSICA FOX MAY 

5602 Fernwood Avenue HOllywood 
Non-fiction covering Pacific Ocean area and West Hollywood 28, Calif. 2-5448 
Coast, U. S. A.; college textbooks. S. M. Croonquist. 

L. C. Page & Co., 53 Beacon St., Boston 8. Novels, 
non-fiction, juvenile fiction. GAMBLE A BUCK? 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York 11. 
(150-200) Religious, inspirational, self-help, biogra- hat's ail «tt takes to learn about writing comic book 

t M 5,000 d booklet, FUNDAMENTALS OF 
phy, history, travel, non-fiction, occasional fiction COMIC WRITING, tole how. No 
titles. College and high school textbooks in fields of experience needed. Send your dollar to: 
EARLE C. BERGMAN 


books. Does not read unsolicited fiction; query on Hollywood 38, Colit. 
non-fiction. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 210 Madison Ave., New York 
16. (50) Novels, all types. Non-fiction; world affairs, REMEMBER THE NAME 
biographies, reminiscences, travel, science, explora- MILDRED I. REID 


tion, etc. Juvenile fiction and non-fiction. Transla- CEE ECT 
tions. Theodore M. Purdy. asoaliel MY SEVEN BOOKS 
1—WRITERS: HERE’S HOW! (Basic Technique) 
Rand McNally & Co., P. O. Box 7600, Chicago 80. WRITERS: HELP YOURSFLVES’ (Formulas) 
(25-50) Juvenile fiction and non- fiction, all ages; 4—WRITERS: MAKE IT SELL! (Advance Technique); f 
ai 5—WRITERS: TRY SHORT SHORTS (8 types explained).. 3. 
textbooks; adult non-fiction; religious. 6—WRITERS: LEARN TO EARN! (New approach to writing) 2.50 
Random House, Inc., 457 Madison Ave., New York 1THE "DEVIL'S HANDMAIDENS. Novel. Sores 3. se from me 8.50 
icti ieti : Sine (For proof that I can practice what also teac y mail 
22. (100) Non-fiction, fiction, adult, and juvenile; procReferences: Who's Who In The Midwest 
plays; poetry; translations; juvenile non-fiction. Saxe MILDRED |. REID 


Commins. 49 Salem Lane Evanston, Illinois 


A New Publisher? 


In a field where there are already a number of very large firms, to say nothing of at least 12 or 15 smaller 
ones—with more joining in the act every month? Why has The American Press come into the field at this time? (In 
business only a few months, we already have four books out.) 


There are many reasons and we could spend an hour and use 10,000 words merely to enumerate them. Basic- 
ally, however, is this: Our extensive individual experience in regular commercial and pocket book, as well as subsidy, 
——- has made it clear that writers will avail themselves of a 100% honest and professionally skilled coopera- 
tive publisher which will fulfill all its obligations to its authors and which will build by the quality of its books an 
imprint that will be trusted by libraries, bookstores, and literary agents: the people who count in the book world. 

What we have to offer we believe to be revolutionary in this fieid: 

1) A carefully selected list on a carefully nurtured imprint. 

2) Close personal attention to every phase of the publishing process by mature book people—not get- 
rich-quickers from other fields. 

3) Book design by a man of note. 

4) Manufacture of unusual attractiveness and quality. 

5) Pinpoint promotion and distribution by a staff which does not change and which knows sales. 

6) Fair prices. 


There is no substitute for quality. If you are tired of the high-pressure ici of Fa let us see 
your manuscript. We make no promise except to treat you with respect for your san Aang Write to: 


THE AMERICAN PRESS Firth ave. New York 17 
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MIM EOGCRAPHING 


®WE DO BEAUTIFUL 

WORK,AND PROUD OF IT! 

SFINEST QUALITY, WHITE 
PAPER, GOOD LAYOUTS 
®DRAWINGS AT SMALL | 200 ........ 
EXTRA COST 
®PROMPT SHIPMENT-- 

24 HOUR SERVICE | 50 
®GIVE US A TRIAL-SEND | *POSTPAID UP TO 
US YOUR ORDER TODAY 15O MILES-OTHER 
®ASK ABOUT OUR NEW AREAS, ADD 10% 


OFFSET DEPARTMENT 


OY inoustries | OUR LATEST 
ROALE ADDITION 


105 ANGELES. 19° CALIF. 


DO YOU HAVE A MANUSCRIPT? 


We need stories, novels and articles to sell to publishers. 
Established writers no reading fee. Beginners $3 for short 
scripts up to 3,000 words; $10 for novels. Commission 10%. 
We placed a best seller. 

MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 
154 Nassau St.—Tribune Bldg. New York 38, N. Y. 


A LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE 
for Authors 


We print, publish and distribute your manuscript in book 
and pamphlet format. Send for free folder. 


bia WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 
Pamphlet Distributing Co., Inc. 
313 West 35th St. New York 3, 0'¥. 


WIN PRIZES 


CONTEST MAGAZINE, the leading contest hobby publica- 
tion, lets you in on how to win! Each issue lists scores of 
lucrative competitions open to everyone. Presents winning 
tips from winners, judges, and experts. 50c a copy, $4.50 a 
year. Contest Magazine, Dept. A, Upland, Indiana. 


WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, cov- 
ering every phase of story and article writing for tots 
to teens. (Learn the step-by-step procedure from one 
whose work is appearing currently in juvenile publi- 
cations.) Not a “tell how’ but a SHOW HOW course. 
Personal criticism included. Write for free particulars. 
— M. DAVIDSON 
P. O. Box 1 Laceyville, Penna. 


A Client Writes: 


“It seems, Mr. Kieran, you are the only agent who has 
sold for me. Others | have tried since have not sold one 
of mine. Also you gave me a new ending for ESCAPE and 
| sold it.” So you others write me about your writings. 


JOHN T. KIERAN 
Author's Agent, 1604 Vermilion, Danville, Ill. 


Henry Regnery Co., 20 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago- 
4, IIl.. (35) Philosophical, historical, religious, transla- 
tions, world affairs, literature, cookbooks, general 
non-fiction books. Children’s books. High quality fic- 
tion. F. Howard Clark, Editor. 

The Reilly & Lee Co., Inc., 325 W. Huron St., Chi- 
cago 10. Adult non-fiction; how-to-do-it books of 
varying lengths on non-technical subjects; juveniles 
for first and second grade, supplementary readers writ- 
ten in the controlled vocabularies for these grades 
(photographic illustrations); good juveniles for any 
age, minimum wordage 40,000 words. Inquire before 
making submission. 

Fleming H. Revell Co., 316 Third Ave., Westwood, 
N. J. (15) Religious, but some books of a more gen- 
eral nature including biographies, history, self-help. 
Juvenile non-fiction. William R. Barbour 

Rinehart & Co., Inc., 232 Madison Ave., New York 
16. (90) Novels, all types. Non-fiction, all types, 
T. S. Amussen. College textbooks and_ technical 
books, Ronald P. Hobbs. 

Rockport Press, 545 Fifth Ave., New York 17. Fic- 
tion; non-fiction. Boris G. de Tanko, Editor and Pub- 
lisher; Patricia Lawson, Associate Editor. Query. 

The Ronald Press Co., 15 E. 26th St., New York 10. 
(50) General non-fiction; and business, technical, sci- 
entific, religious; college textbooks. 

Ruth, Paul & Company, 246 Maple Hill Rd., Glen- 
coe, Ill. A division of the Gun Digest Company. Man- 
uscripts of any length—fiction or sports. 

St. Martin’s Press, Inc., 103 Park Ave., New York 
17. (50) American publishers of the books of Mac- 
millan, London, and of Edward Arnold, London. Now 
publishing also originals by American authors. In- 
terested principally in serious biography, history, and 
suspense novels. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New York 
17. (110) Novels; juveniles; non-fiction, adult; seri- 
ous; religious; textbooks; verse. 

Sentinel Book Publishers, Inc., 112 E. 19th St., 
New York 3. (12) Books on pets, arts, crafts, sports, 
education, entertainment, hobbies, games. (18,000 
words up.) Royalty; outright purchase. L. Sackman, 
Managing Director. 

Shasta Publishers, 5525 S. Blackstone Ave., Chi- 
cago 37. Fiction and non-fiction. Somewhat over- 
stocked on fiction but receptive to outstanding work 
60,000 words up. Would prefer to discuss non-fiction 
ideas with writers. Query before sending MSS. Julian 
C. May. 

Simon and Schuster, Inc., 630 Fifth Ave., New 
York 20. (125) Novels, literary; exceptional mystery 
and detective; non-fiction with wide market possibili- 
ties; translations. J. A. Goodman. 

William Sloane Associates, 425 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16. (25) Novels, non-fiction. Frances Phillips, 
John Willey. 

Smiths, Inc., 1008 Electric Building, Fort Worth 2, 
Texas. Publishers of quality novel length fiction and 
—* No unsolicited MSS. Gordon W. Smith, 

ditor. 

Sterling Publishing Co., Inc., 215 E. 37th St., New 
York 16. (20) How-to books, with or without illustra- 
tions, and other non-fiction. Inquire with details about 
your subject-matter, before submitting manuscript. 
David A. Boehm, Editor. Royalty or outright purchase. 

George W. Stewart, Publisher, Inc., 120 E. 36th 
St., New York 16. (6-10) Non-technical books of in- 
formation. George W. Stewart. Query. Send no MSS. 
without permission. 

S ior Publishing Co., 2809 Third Ave., Seattle 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


First Aid to Writers 
Fast — Accurate — Neat 
50c per 1000 Words 
Minor Corrections 
One Carbon if desired 


MAUDE B. TABER 


R. BD. 3 Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Me Wash. Novels and non-fiction. Books on the Pa- 
cific Northwest, especially picture books. Albert P. 
Salisbury. 

Alan Swallow, Publisher, 2679 So. York St., Denver 
10, Colo. (10) Belles lettres, particularly poetry, lit- 
erary criticism, fiction; occasionally other non-fiction. 
(Former imprint, Sage Books, is now a subsidiary im- 
print of Mr. Swallow’s; emphasis is upon regional ma- 
terial of the west.) Alan Swallow. Query. Do not sub- 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


ar WHOLESALE PRICES! | 


mit unsolicited manuscripts. Write for data on two 
annual contests for book-length manuscripts of poems. 

Frederick Ungar Publishing Co., 105 E. 24th St., 
New York 10. (10) Non-fiction; textbooks. 

The Vanguard Press, 424 Madison Avenue, New 
York 17. (15) Novels, non-fiction, adult; biography, 
history, travel, popular science, politics. Juveniles. 
Evelyn Shrifte, President; Julian Muller, Editor. 

D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 250 Fourth Ave., New 
York 3. (50) College and high school textbooks; busi- 
ness, engineering, scientific, technology; information- 
al; general non-fiction. 

The Viking Press, Inc., 18 E. 48th St., New York 
17. (70) Novels; non-fiction, adult, all types; transla- 
tions; juvenile. 

Ives Washburn, Inc., 55 Fifth Ave., New York 3. 
(10-12) Novels, serious works, memoirs, non-fiction; 
mysteries. 

The Webb Publishing Co., Book Division, 55 E. 
10th St., St. Paul 2, Minn. (10) Books of general in- 
terest. Practical farm and vocational books; textbooks 
in agriculture. Prefers synopsis or outline in ad- 
vance. Royalties or purchase. Paul C. Hillstad. 

Westminster Press, Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 
7. (35) Novels; general non-fiction; religious books; 
juvenile fiction and non-fiction. Paul Hoffman, Trade 
Book Editor; Mary Pfeiffer, Assistant Trade Book Edi- 
tor in Charge of Juveniles; Paul L. Meacham, Religi- 
ous Books Editor. 

Wilcox & Follett Co., 1255 S. Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago 5. (20) Adult non-fiction; juveniles. Royalties or 
outright purchase. Linton J. Keith, Editor-in-Chief; 
Esther K. Meeks, Juvenile Editor. 

Windsor Press, 200 E. Ontario St., Chicago 11. (2) 
Non-fiction. N. F. Guess. 

John C. Winston Co., 1010 Arch St., Philadelphia 
7. (45) Textbooks; religious; non-fiction; reformer; 
juvenile through early teens. Elizabeth Morton, Trade 
Editor; Dr. Malcolm A. Mellott, Textbook Editor. 

The World Publishing Co., 119 W. 57th St., New 
York 19. (45) Arts, crafts, popular medicine, refer- 
ence, informational works, history. travel, biography, 
religion. William Targ. 

A. A. Wyn, Inc., 23 W. 47th St., New York 36. 
(25) Fiction; non-fiction; teen-age juveniles. A. A. 
Wyn. 


Paperbound Books 


Avon Publications, Inc., 575 Madison Ave., New 
York 22. Reprint fiction and some originals. 

Ballantine Books, 404 Fifth Ave., New York 18. 
Publishes originals, chiefly fiction, in paperbound edi- 
tions at 35c¢ and hard covers simultaneously. Also in- 
terested in good non-fiction of general appeal and in 
science-fiction novels of the very highest quality. 

Bantam Books, 25 W. 45th St., New York 36. 
a Reprints. Oscar Dystel, President; Saul David, 

ditor. 

Dell Publishing Co., Inc., 261 Fifth Ave., New 
York 16. Reprints and originals. Frank Taylor, Execu- 
tive Editor; Knox Burger, Editor Originals. Send ma- 
terial to Dell Books, 200 Fifth Ave., Room 904, New 
York 10. 

Gold Medal Books, 67 W. 44th St., New York 36. 
Popular fiction and non-fiction; original publications 
in paperbound editions; Gold Medal Books 25c, Gold 
Medal Giants 35c, Gold Medal Double Volumes 50c. 
Minimum advance royalty $2,000 upon acceptance; 
royalties paid on print orders, not on sales: 1¢ a copy 


WE PAY 55% BOOK ROYALTIES 


Revolutionary new publishing method, developed at $250,000 
cost, enables us to manufacture, publish, promote and dis- 
tribute your novel, play, poetry, technical or other manuscript 
for not more than $12.50 (100 page book; prop. more if 
longer work) repaid immediately from guaranteed gigantic 
55% royalty on first edition, huge 25% on further printings. 
Fully endorsed by authors, agents, libraries, etc. Sound too 
good to be true? Write today for FREE Booklet A-11. Edi- 
tions Unlimited, 2217 N. Summit Ave., Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


BE A SUCCESSFUL POET 


Let this new approach to writing poetry help you. Clear, 
non-technical, designed to save you years of needless grop- 
ing. 96 pages. One dollar postpaid. 


GAIL BROOK BURKET 


2750 Ridge Avenue 
Evanston, Illinois 


POETS: Send self-addressed stamped envelope 
* for PRIZE PROGRAM. Quarterly prizes 
$25; many other prizes. You will receive also de- 
scription of HELP YOURSELF HANDBOOKS ($1 each) 
containing 999 PLACES TO SEND POEMS. 

KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 

(Published Quarterly; 50c copy; $2 a year. 

624 N. Vernon Ave. Dallas 8, Texas 


SELL YOUR SMALL FRY VERSE 


If you're interested in selling your poems for children, send 
me $1.00 with each poem under 16 lines, or $2 for longer 
poems, and I'll revise and/or suggest markets for your 
juvenile verse. 


ELEANOR DENNIS 
Box 308 Conneaut Lake, Pa. 


LEARN TO WRITE POETRY 


POLK-A-DOT PRIMER for POETS 
A Course in Writing Poetry (One Dollar Cash) 
GRACE PORTERFIELD POLK 


Po Critic. One Poem, One Dollar. 
131 W. Davis Bivd. Davis Islands Tampa, Fle. 


POETRY BOOKS $169.50 


(First proof in 1 week. Dely. 30 days) 
Have your books published, not just printed. Novels, Re- 
ligious, Juvenile, County Histories, Children’s Books, etc. 
Best prices, Highest Quality. 900 titles, free ad in WILDFIRE 
MAGAZINE, National Advertising. For folder write: 


THE STORY BOOK PRESS 
3233 McKinney Ave. Dallas 4, Texas 


EFFICIENT TYPING SERVICE 
Manuscripts, letters, short stories, 40c per thousand 
words. Will also type postals, poetry, envelopes. 


DOROTHY E. MARTIN 


R.F.D. 4 Westminster, Md. 


of their famous name brand products. 


all—with a money-back-guarantee. 


The Danlan Company 


NOvEMBER, 1954 


THE JINGLE BOOM ISON Hop on the “gravy train”, you verse writers. 
MUSIC is not necessary—It’s the words that count (and pay off) in radio and TV commercials. 
The new “JINGLE GUIDE” (written by writer-performer of many currently popular jingles) 
now includes names and addresses of 46 major advertising agencies, buyers, and hundreds 


This, ‘‘How to do it’’, ‘‘Where to sell it’’, ““Who will buy it’, Guide, is One dollar—that’s 


- 987 - 


New Canaan, Conn. 
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CRITIC — STORY SITTER — TEACHER 


NELL MARTIN 
AUTHOR OF THE ORIGINAL MAISIE STORIES | 
SIX PUBLISHED NOVELS 


“1 have known Nell Martin for some 25 years. 
She has excellent editorial taste and literary ck- 
ground and, in my opinion, can do a splendid a 
of coaching a beginning writer who needs profes- 
sional help.” —ERLE STANLEY GARDNER 


$1 per 1,000 words, $3 minimum. Novels to 50,090 
words $20. Longer rate on inquiry. 1 show you how 
to get results. 


494 Hudson St. New York 14, N. Y. 


WRITE FOR MEN 
Fiction and Non-Fiction — That’s my specialty 
More markets now than ever before. 

If your manuscript is typewritten and under 5000 words, I'll 
give it a frank but friendly appraisal for $2.00. If longer, 
better query first. And don’t forget the return postage. 

JACKSON KING 

Box 175, Sierra Madre, California 
No Personal .Interviews. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Prompt—Accurate Service 


60c¢ per 1,000 words 
5Cc per 1,000 for book lengths 


Minor corrections. Postage, please. 


Alma M. Morgan 
R. R. 5, Peru, Indiana 


HAVING TROUBLE? 


With that story? Teli you what I'll do. Send it to me with 
four dollars ($4.00) and I'll tell you how to fix it in 
language you can understand. I'll rewrite the first page, 
thereby giving concrete example of how it should be done. 
Twenty years in the writing field. Ghosting if you wish. 


C. C. (Doc) WAGONER 


1616 E. 4th St. Tucson, Ariz. 


AUTHORS READY FOR COOPERATIVE PUBLISHING 
but who can't decide which Press to select or what Royalty 
Scale they are entitled to (200, 400% or the full 1009) be- 
cause they are paying the full cost of publication and pro- 
motion, we are specialists in this field and, by general back- 
ground and intensive experience, eminently qualified to offer 
authoritative advice We guarantee to save you hundreds of 
dollars in pub'ishing costs, and get you the best royality 
terms, top-flight pub‘icity promotion and sales campaign. 

Write for free information to 
WRITERS SERVICE LITERARY CONSULTANTS 
7 E. 42 St., New York 17, N. Y. MU 7-5159 


Write for 


NAYLOR COMPANY'S 
NEW 1954 CATALOG 


Texana — Western — 
Southwestern Americana 


THE NAYLOR COMPANY 
BOOK PUBLISHERS 


P.O. Box 1838, San Antonio 6, Texas 


on the first 200,000, 1 Yac thereafter; all subsidiary 
rights remain with the author. Minimum length is 
70,000 words. No reprints of any kind. Richard Car- 
roll, Editor. 

The Jonathan Press, 471 Park Ave., New York 22. 
(6) Invites mystery books for reprint. Robert P. Mills. 

Lion Books, Inc., 655 Madison Ave., New York 21. 
Popular reprints and originals sold at 25¢ and 35c. 
Westerns, suspense, science-fiction, straight novels, 
etc. 60,000 words. Walter J. Fultz, Editor. 

Mercury Publications, 471 Park Ave., New York 
22. (24) Invites original mystery books for one-shot 
magazine publication, and mystery books for reprint. 
Robert P. Mills. 

Pocket Books, 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20. (110) 
Chiefly reprints of popular books. 

Popular Library, Inc., 10 E. 40th St., New York 
16. (96) Popular reprints. Considers suitable unpub- 
lished MSS., but they must be well-written and well- 
characterized with strong emotional and dramatic con- 
flict and with a sound thematic content. Lengths may 
run 50,000-85,000 words with the shorter lengths 
preferred. No poetry or verse. Prefers to be queried on 
non-fiction. Charles L. Heckelman, Vice-President 
and Editor. 

Pyramid Books, 444 Madison Ave., New York 22. 
Reprints and originals. 


Juvenile 


Aladdin Books (Division of American Book Co.), 55 
Fifth Ave., New York 3. (20) Juvenile fiction and 
non-fiction. Mrs. Lillian J. Bragdon. 

Banks, Upshaw & Co., 703 Browder St., Dallas 1, 
Texas. (20) Textbooks, workbooks, and juvenile non- 
fiction, games, novelties. W. A. Stigler. 

Childrens Press, Jackson Blvd., & Racine Ave., Chi- 
cago 7. (10) Juvenile books; fiction and non-fiction. 
Margaret Friskey. 

Cupples & Leon Co., 460 Fourth Ave., New York. 
(20) Juvenile fiction and non-fiction. Outright pur- 
chase or royalty. W. T. Leon. 

Samuel Gabriel Sons & Co., 200 Fifth Ave., New 
York 10. Cutouts, novelties, games and kindergarten 
pastimes, ideas, picture books. Outright purchase, 
occasionally royalties. Miss H. Isaacs. 

Hart Publishing Co., Inc., 670 Fifth Ave., New 
York 19. (10) Juvenile non-fiction. Crossword puzzles, 
picture puzzles, quizzes, good-night stories. Any kind 
of art work suitable for children. Oddities, facts, hero 
and heroine stories, true adventure tales. Harold Hart. 
Query. 

Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., 419 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16. (20) Juvenile fiction and non-fiction. Miss 
Beatrice Creighton. 

Maxton Publishers, 15 E. 26th St., New York 10 
General juvenile publishers. 

Peggy Cloth Books, Inc., 109 Worth St., New York 
13. Washable cloth picture books for youngsters | to 
3 years old. Outright purchase. 

Plays, Inc., 8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. (3-5) An- 
thologies of one-act plays, book length collections, for 
school age children. A. S. Burack. 

Wm. R. Scott, Inc., 8 W. 13th St., New York 11. 
(10) Juvenile fiction and non-fiction. May Garelick. 
Query with outline. 

The Steck Co., P. O. Box 16, Austin 1, Texas. (10) 
Limited juvenile fiction; textbooks. R. H. Porter. 
Query. 


and puts you under no obligation. 


MALIBU 1, 


THE OPPORTUNITY OF A LIFETIME 


You will become a selling writer if | take you in my limited group of writers, or it won't 
cost you a penny! If you have tried “‘systems,’’ ‘‘plans,’’ “‘courses,’’ etc., without success, write for 
my pamphlet which gives details of this unique offer. One hitherto unpublished writer, working 
under my supervision, SOLD MORE THAN 100 STORIES within a four-month period. Here is a 
record no other teacher, school, or agency can approach. Send for the pamphlet today! It is FREE 


GEORGE KELTON 


CALIFORNIA 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
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Franklin Watts, Inc., 699 Madison Ave., New York 
21. (20) Juvenile fiction and non-fiction. Helen Hoke 
Watts. 

Whitman Publishing Co., 1220 Mound Ave., Ra- 
cine, Wis. (10) Juvenile fiction and non-fiction; draw- 
ings for children’s books; games. Payment by ar- 
rangement. Dorothy Joslyn. 

Whittlesey House, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36. 
Juvenile fiction, non-fiction. (A department of Me- 
Graw-Hill Book Co.) 

Wonder Books, Inc., 1107 Broadway, New York 10. 
Picture story books. P. Edward Ernest, Editor-in-Chief 
of Picture Book Department; Doris Duenewald, Execu- 
tive Editor. 


Religious, Humanitarian 


The American Baptist Publication Society. (See 
Judson Press.) 

American Tract Society, 2] W. 46th St., New York 
36. (24-36) Religious tracts, 500-750 words. Materi- 
al of an evangelical nature. 

Association Press, 291 Broadway, New York 7. (25- 
30) Non-fiction, on religious subjects, sociology, social 
problems, recreation, physical education, camping, 
group work, education, guidance, inspirational. James 
Rietmulder. 

Augustana Book Concern. Rock Island, III. Religious 
books. Outright purchase or royalty. Address Secre- 
tary of Literature. 

Benziger Brothers, Inc., 6-8 Barclay St., New York 
8. (10) Books for Catholics, any subject. Royalties or 
outright purchase. 

Bethany Press, Christian Board of Publication, 
Beaumont and Pine Blvd., Box 179, St. Louis 3, Mo. 
Religious (Discipies of Christ). Darrell K. Wolfe, Direc- 
to 


r. 
Christian Education Press, Schaff Bldg., 1505 Race 
St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. Religious. Dr. Fred D. Went- 
zel 


Concordia Publishing House, 3558 S. Jefferson 
Ave., St. Louis 18, Mo. (10) Religious and devotional 
non-fiction books; religious novels. O. A. Dorn. 

DeVorss & Co., 520 W. Ninth St., Los Angeles 15. 
(10) Metaphysical, occult, religious, inspirational, 
and self-help books. 

William B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 255 Jefferson 
Ave., S. E., Grand Rapids, Mich. (30) Religious works: 
theological, devotional, textbooks, also some fiction 
and juveniles. Query before submitting. 

Friendship Press, 257 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 
(15) Religious books (fiction and non-fiction), and 
plays for adults, young people and children. Outright 
purchase. Does not buy unsolicited MSS. 

B. Herder Book Co., 15-17 S. Broadway, St. Louis 
2, Mo. (12) Catholic non-fiction. 

Jewish Publication Society of America, 222 N. 15th 
St., Philadelphia 2. (6) Jewish subjects. Novels; non- 
fiction, adult and juvenile; textbooks; volumes of 
short-stories, poetry, plays; translations. Juveniles; 
fairy tales. Royalties or outright purchase. Dr. Solo- 
mon Grayzel. 

The Judson Press, 1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
3. (10) Religion, religious education. Baptist history, 
— collections of stories. Query. Miles W. 

mith. 

P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 12 Barclay St., New York 8. 
(30) Catholic novels, biography, other non-fiction, 
juveniles, religious books. Thomas B. Kenedy. 

Loizeaux Brothers, 19 W. 21st St., New York 10. 
Fundamental Protestant. 

Merit Publications, 300 Fourth Ave., New York 
10. (2-3) Self-improvement, inspirational, religious. 
Robert Anthony, Editor. 

Moody Press, 820 LaSalle St., Chicago 10. (20) 
Particularly interested in Christian fiction; Christian 
textbooks; juvenile Christian fiction and non-fiction. 
Royalties; occasionally outright purchase. E. A. 
Thompson. 

Morehouse-Gorham Co., 14 E. 41st St., New York 
17. (30) Textbooks and religious books (Episcopal 
Church). C. P. Morehouse. 
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| FAIL IF YOU DON’T SELL 


LOUIS L. WILSON 
Teacher — Critic — Agent 
Specialist on the Religious Press 

THE RELIGIOUS PRESS WANTS MORE OF 
WHAT MOST NEW WRITERS HAVE TO GIVE 
THAN DOES ANY OTHER. A NATIONALLY 
KNOWN WRITER IN THIS FIELD, | TAILOR 
EVERY ASSIGNMENT TO WIN AN EDITOR’S 
CHECK. 

Low-cost, earn-while-you-learn lessons and sales 
advice. Enrollment limited to promising writers 
whom | feel that | can help. Send sample script 
ard stamped return envelope with your inquiry. 


LOUIS L. WILSON 
1£0 East Phillips Blvd. Pomona, California 


SEVENTH ANNUAL 
CHRISTIAN WRITERS CONFERENCE 
AND WORKSHOP 
January 27-29, 1955 
Three full days of lectures and workshops by outstanding 
Christian editors and writers. Also prize contest. Registration 
only $10 before January 10. 


Write 
CHRISTIAN WRITERS INSTITUTE 
434 South Wabash Ave. Chicago 5, Illinois 


NORTHEAST WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


January 20, 21 and 22 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Workshops in fiction, article, TV script writing and other 
fields conducted by top editors and writers. 
For details write to 


Irv. Leiberman 


1555 Luxor Rd. Cleveland 18, Ohio 


CORRECT TYPING 


A manuscript which is correct in every detail will give 
you the advantage. Short stories, 55c per thousand words. 
Free carbon. Mailed flat. 

Try my “pay as you go” plan at special rates for your 
k mss. 


PAULINE LOZIER 
134-25 Cherry Ave. 


boo 


Flushing 55, N. Y. 


GHOSTWRITER 
Over twenty years experience in mending writ- 
ing for marketing. ! do not tell what to do. 
1 do it for you. Reference women’s WHO'S 
WHO. Correspondence requires return post 


age 
NATALIE NEWELL 
2964 Aviation, AJ Miomi 33, Florida 


PUBLISH YOUR BOOK 


More than 1000 authors—most of them new—were pub- 

lished, promoted and distributed through our unique plan. 

We can help you publish any type of book you've written 

—fiction, poetry, bionraphy, religious. Write Today for 

Free, illustrated brochure, You Can Publish Your Book. 
EXPOSITION PRESS 


Dept. A-51, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16 
in Calif.: 9172 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood 46 


WE SELL SHORT STORIES, 
BOOKS, PLAYS, ARTICLES. 


34 Yrs. As Literary Agents—Beginners Welcomed 
Poetry also considered. Editing, revision, honest 
criticism. Personal representation for established 
writers. For information and references write to: 

ANITA DIAMANT 
The WRITERS’ WORKSHOP, Inc. 
280 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Muhlenberg Press, 1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Book publishing department of the United Luther- 
an Publication House. (15) Books on Christian the- 
ology, church organization, Christian living, and allied 
subjects; volumes which constitute ‘‘tools’’ for pastors 
or church workers; a few works of fiction. Maximum 
length of MSS., 80,000 words. Dr. G. Elson Ruff, 
Editor-in-Chief; Albert P. Stauderman, Managing Edi- 
tor. 

The Newman Press, Westminster, Md. (50) Catho- 
lic novels, religious books, translations, reprints. John 
J. McHale, Editor. 

Outlook Publishers, | N. Sixth ,ot., Richmond 19, 
Va. Religious (Presbyterian). 

St; Anthony’s Guild Press, 508 Marshall St., 
son 3, N. J. (10) Religious (O. F. M.). 

Schocken Books, Inc., 342 Madison Ave., New 
York 17. Non-fiction; special interest in Jewish sub- 
jects. Nahum N. Glatzer, Editor. 

The Seabury Press, Havemeyer Place, Greenwich, 
Conn. Religious material (Episcopal) for children and 
adults. Accepts MSS. of book length or pamphlet 
length. Usually royalty, occasionally outright pur- 
chase. Leon McCauley, Manager. 

Sheed and Ward, Inc., 840 Broadway, New York 
3. (30) Specializes in non-fiction for Catholic market 
—concentration in theological writing. Publishes some 
fiction, verse, juveniles, for Catholic readers. MSS. 
to Ruth Reidy, Editorial Department. 

W. A. Wilde Co., 131 Clarendon St., Boston 16, 
Mass. (10) Religious, including some juveniles. 

Zondervan Publishing House, 1415 Lake Drive, 
S. E., Grand Rapids 6, Mich. (60) Religious, novels, 
textbooks, non-fiction, juvenile fiction. T. A. Bryant. 


Pater- 


Specialized (Including Scientific and 
Technical) 


Harry N. Abrams, Inc., 10 E. 44th St., 
17. as) Art books. Query 

Academic Press Inc., 25 230d St., 
10. (50) Scientific and technical. 

Aero Publishers, Inc., 2162 Sunset Blvd., Los An- 
geles 26, Calif. Aviation books only. 

American Geographical Society, Broadway & 156th 
St., New York 32. Geography books. Charles B. 
Hitchcock, Director. 

Bankers Publishing Co., 475 Main St., Cambridge 
42, Mass. (4) Practical books on bank management. 
Keith F. Warren. 

Charles A. Bennett Co., Inc., 237 N. Monroe St., 
Peoria 3, Ill. (15) Textbooks and reference books on 
industrial education, home economics, art crafts; 
well illustrated books for tradesmen and craftsmen. 
Paul Van Winkle. 

Biblio Press, 1129 Vermont Ave., N.W., Washing- 
ton 5, D. C. (5-6) Bibliographies, indexes, and other 
compilations and non-fiction works of interest to li- 
braries and scholarly institutions. Barton Bledsoe, Edi- 
tor. 

Burgess Publishing Co., 426 S. Sixth St., Minneapo- 
lis 15, Minn. (10) Mimeoprint and photo offset pub- 
lishers. Textbooks and technical books. Charles S. 
Hutchinson. 

Chemical Publishing Co., Inc., 212 Fifth Ave., New 
York 10. (15) Chemical, technical, and scientific 


ks. 

Floyd Clymer, Publisher, 1268 S. Alvarado St., Los 
Angeles 6. (10) Automobiles, motorcycles, racing, 
Americana. 


New York 
New York 


Comstock Publishing Associates, Corneil Heights, 
Ithaca, N. Y. (6-8) Educational works on biological 
science; textbooks; non-fiction. 

Cornell Maritime Press, Cambridge, Maryland. (5- 
10) Marine non-fiction; technical and how-to-do 
books. Felix M. Cornell. 
marine transportation, carpentry, building, hobbies. 
C. L. Combes. 

F. A. Davis Co., 1914-16 Cherry St., Philadelphia 
3. (10) Medical and nursing technical books. Fred- 
erick C. Smith, M.D. 

Denlinger’s, 1627 Pope Avenue, Richmond, Va. 
(5) Specialists in books on dogs. cats, cage birds, and 
tropical fish. Mrs. Milo G. Denlinger. 

Frederick J. Drake & Co., 117 Gren Bay Rd., Wil- 
mette, III. (6) Commercial art, mechanical, technical 
books; practical books for home study and vocational 
how-to-do-it books. S$. W. Drake. 

. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co., Inc., 80 Fifth 
Pe New York 11. (20-25) Business and financial 
non-fiction, textbooks, and technical books on invest- 
ing. M. S. Forbes. 

The Foundation Press, Inc., 268 Flatbush Ave. Ex- 
tension, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. (10) Law and business. 

Forben Press, Inc., 708 Binney Drive, Fort Pierce 
Beach, Fla. Books in medicine and allied subjects. 
Ellen H. Ringer. 

Goodheart-Wilcox Co., 1321 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 5. (3-10) Textbooks; technical and how-to 
books with popular appeal. Floyd Mix. 

Norman W. Henley Publishing Co., 254 W. 54th 
St., New York 19. Technical books only. 

Hillhouse Press, Box 1360, New Haven, Conn. 
Books on science, medicine, only. Mark Keller. 

Institute of Pacific Relations, 1 E. 54th St., New 
York 22. (8-12) Specialized publishers of non-fiction 
books on Pacific and Far Eastern affairs. W. L. Hol- 
land, Editor and Secretary-General. 

Carl W. Jones, 614 New York Life Bldg., Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. Magic and conjuring. Carl W. Jones. 

Judy Publishing Co., 3323 Michigan Blvd., Chicago 
16. (30) Dog books principally. Does not solicit MSS. 
Will Judy. Query. 

Lea & Febiger, 600 S. Washington Sq.. Philadelphia 
6. (25) Textbooks; medical, dental, pharmaceutical, 
nursing, veterinary science, agriculture, general scien- 
tific books. 

McKnight & McKnight Publishing Co., Market & 
Center Sts., Bloomington, III. (10) Industrial educa- 
tion, homemaking, craft and guidance books; text- 
books. C. A. Roper. 

Military Service Publishing Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 
(10) Military textbooks and technical books. Royalties 
or outright purchase. Joseph B. Sweet. 

Pitman Publishing Corp., 2 W. 45th St.. New York 
36. (40) Business education, technical, arts and 
crafts. 

Popular Mechanics Press, 200 E. Ontario St., Chi- 
cago 11. (10) How-to-do-it books, 100-200 pages. N. 
F. Guess. 

John F. Rider Publisher, Inc., 480 Canal St., New 
York 13. (4-6) Radio and television textbooks and 
technical books. Preferred lengths, 40,000 to 80,000 
words. Royalty, possibly outright purchase. M. S. 
Snitzer. 

W. B. Saunders Co., W. Washington Sq., Philadel- 
phia 5. (50) Textbooks; medicine, surgery, veterinary, 
dentistry, nursing, college sciences, physical educa- 
tion. Benjamin B. Wells, M.D. Query. 


WRITER‘’S TYPING SERVICE 


by Professional Typist 


1,000 words 
Fine Bond One Carbon 
Minor Corrections Rates on Book Lengths 


Postage, please 


LUCYLLE FOSTER 
Kellogg, lowa 


WRITERS: Can You Take It? 
Sometimes the truth hurts. If you can take the truth about 
your stories, send them to us. If they can be sold, we'll help 
to sell them; if not we'll tell you why. No soft-soap to sell, 
just the service. Rates: $5 minimum, 2500 words or less; 
$1 per 1,000 on anything over. We guarantee prompt, 


honest reports. 
AMITY SCRIPT SERVICE 
G. P.O. Box 590 Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


! 
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Science Research Association, 57 W. Grand Ave., 
Chicago 10. Psychological tests; guidance and pro- 
fessional books and materials; reading improvement 
materials; classroom texts; Life Adjustment, Junior 
Life Adjustment, and Better Living Booklets. 

Simmons-Boardman Books, Division of Simmons- 
Boardman Publishing Corporation, 30 Church St., 
New York 7. (10) Trade, technical books on rail and 
« Whiteside, Inc., 425 Fourth Ave., New York 16. 
(Successor to Woman’s Press) Books in the field of 
social welfare including social work, adult education, 
geriatrics, public service, community organization, 
recreation, guidance, and mental health. 

John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16. (100) Scientific, technical, ard business 
books. 

The Williams & Wilkins Co., Mt. Royal Ave., Balti- 
more 2, Md. (75) Medical. Dick M. Hoover. 

The Writer, Inc., 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 
(6) Books for writers. A. S. Burack. 

Year Book Publishers, Inc., 200 E. Illinois St., Chi- 
cago 11. (25) Medical. 


Textbooks 


Addison-Wesley Publishing Company, Inc., Cam- 
bridge 42, Mass. (20) College textbooks on all sub- 
jects. W. H. Blaisdell. Query. 

Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 50 Beacon Street, Boston 8. 
(20) Elementary, secondary, college textbooks. 

American Book Company, 55 Fifth Ave., New York 
3. (30) School and college textbooks. Editor-in-Chief, 
Dr. Grant H. Brown; elementary, Walter M. Mason; 
high school, Dr. Leo Gans; college, Emmert W. Bates. 

William C. Brown Co., 915 Main St., Cubuque, 
lowa. (10) Textbooks from faculties of universities 
and colleges only. 

Catholic Education Press, Catholic University of 
America, Washington 17, D. C. (10) Elementary, 
secondary and college textbooks. 

Follett Publishing Co., 1257 S. Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago 5. (20) Textbooks for elementary grades. Some- 
times outright purchase. Linton J. Keith. 

Ginn and Company, Statler Office Bldg., Boston 17, 
Mass. (30) Textbooks for schools and colleges. F. A. 
Rice, President; J. B. Palmer, Editor. 

Globe Book Co., Inc., 175 Fifth Ave., New York 
10. (15) Texts for elementary, high school, and col- 
lege use. S. M. Polter. 

Gregg Publishing Division, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36. (60) Commer- 
cial education textbooks. Royalties, outright pur- 
chase. Roy W. Poe. 

D. C. Heath & Co., 285 Columbus Ave., Boston 16. 
(50) Textbooks for schools, colleges. Marvin B. Perry. 

International Textbook Co., Scranton 9, Pa. (10) 
College textbooks in engineering, accounting, indus- 
trial arts, fine arts. 

Iroquois Publishing Co., Inc., Iroquois Bldg., Syra- 
cuse 2, N. Y. Textbooks, workbooks, teaching devices 
only. Royalties, outright purchase. John V. D. South- 
worth. 

Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1818 Ridge Road, Home- 
wood, III. (20) College textboks in economics, ac- 
counting; books for industry. Richard D. Irwin. 

Laidlaw Brothers, 328 S. Jefferson St., Chicago 6. 
(30-50) Elementary and secondary textbooks. John 
Laidlaw. 

The C. V. Mosby Co., 3207 Washington Blvd., St. 
Louis 3. (40) Medical, dental. nurses’, and college 
texts. 

Noble & Noble, Publishers, Inc., 67 Irving Pl., New 
York 3. (10-12) Basic textbooks for elementary 
schools. Unsolicited MSS. seldom accepted. J. Ken- 
drick Noble. 

Odyssey Press, 101 Fifth Ave., New York 3. (10-15) 
Textbooks mainlv college. Edgar D. Hellweg. 

Oxford Book Co., Inc., 222 Fourth Ave., New York 
3. (15) High school textbooks, visual aid condensed 
texts, review books, outline texts, workbooks, edu- 
cational devices. M. H. Kessel. 
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MEASURE SERVICE BY THESE POINTS 
18 Years Guiding Writers Right 
6 Years Editor National Writers Magazine 
Constructive, practical, prompt 


PROFESSIONAL criticism of MSS. Individualized 
PROMPT assignments for beginning and 
INDIVIDUAL advanced writers in courses. 

TRAINING FOR Personal collaborations. Market- 
WRITERS ing Help. Reading and sales re- 


. port on booklengths $5.00. 
Rates: $1.00 per 1000 words to 5000, there- 
after 75c per 1000 words. Minimum $3.00. Write 
for information upon courses, collaborations. 
ALL MS& REPORTED UPON WITHIN 10 DAYS 

VIRGINIA SLAUGHTER 

P. O. Box 56-A Burnet Woods Sta. 
Cincinnati 20, Ohio Phone AV 2332 


You Can Make 
Extra Money Writing 
You can produce fillers, trade journal articles, photo- 
stories, news items with our help and so get fast checks 
and bylines. !f you are sincere about writing for money, 
send for free illustrated details. Our money back guar- 
antee protects you. 


THE NON-FICTION PRESS 


P. O. Box 1008, Dept. J Glendale, Calif. 


NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


whose stories are not selling need editorial revi- 
sion of their scripts. Twenty years’ editorial ex- 
perience qualifies me to give expert assistance 
with stories or books. I help writers make sales. 


books, stories and special articles. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
23-4 Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 


FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 


What every writer needs. 25 years satisfactory service; 
worldwide clientele. Modern methods. Editing, revising, 
rewriting, ghosting, instruction; books, stories, speeches 
articles, poems, fiction, non-fiction, text books. Each prop- 
erly typed when ready. Free carbon on white paper. $1.25 
to $1.75 ao thousand word average. Minimum $6.50. 


IRMA A. GWIN-BUCHANAN 
(San Francisco 1918 to 1943) 
2140 Empire St., Stockton 5, Calif 


Author of Juvenile Stories and Articles 
Published in 24 Youth Magazines will criti- 
cize Juvenile Material and Recommend 
Markets. Rates, $1.00 per 1000 words. 

M. L. HOPCRAFT 


Alameda, New Mexico 


NOT A WRITING COURSE! 


We have an amazing course that does not teach you how to 
write. Instead, grapho analysis develops your natural interest 
in people, places, things. You learn how people think—what 
makes them ‘“‘tick.’’ Combine this with your writing ability 
and you are ready to write—and cash checks. D.K. did it, 
getting over $300 from LIBERTY. P.D.S. writing article for 
law magazine. R.L.S. hits OFFICE EXECUTIVE. C.P.A. sold 
story to OFFICE. Free Trial Lesson. 


age. No obligation. 
IGAS, Inc., 417 Wilhoit Bldg., Springfield, Missouri 


Investigate now. Give 


EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $1 TO $10 DAILY 
WRITING FILLERS 
Will Heideman’s New 1954 Revised Course & Markets 
No long training or professional style and plotting technique 
needed. Shows how to write humor, juvenile stories, house- 
hold tips, rewrites, etc. Complete with samples. 150 markets, 
also month of help to 1500 words of fillers if you order now. 
Other fiction courses and help available. Return this ad and 
$1.00 today to WILL HEIDEMAN 
Fern Park Box 57-A Florida 
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Ld 
er I can help YOU! FREE READING AND REPORT 
ON SHORT STORIES. Special courses in Short 
Story and Article Writing. Ghost-writing of 


Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., 5559 Northwest Highway, 
Chicago 30. (10) Elementary and secondary textbooks. 
A. T. Young. 

Silver Burdett Company, 45 E. 17th St., New York 
3. (10) High school and elementary textbooks; short 
stories for elementary readers. Earl E. Welch. 

The University Publishing Company, | 126 Que St., 
Lincoln 1, Neb. Elementary and secondary textbooks 
only. Mrs. Magdelene Craft Radke. 

Webster Publishing Co., 1808 Washington Ave., 
St. Louis 3, Mo. (15) Elementary ond secondary text- 
books. E. J. Wibracht. 

World Book Company, 313 Park Hill Ave., Yonk- 
ers, N. Y. (40) Textbooks and standard tests. 


University Presses 


The Antioch Press, Yellow Springs, Ohio. (10) Text- 
books, translations, essays, non-fiction. Americana. 
Query. Freeman Champney. 

Carnegie Press, Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. (4) Non-fiction. Stanley R. March. 

Catholic University of America Press, 620 Michigan 
Ave., N. E., Washington 17, D. C. (20) Query.’ Rev. 
James A. Magner. 

Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, New 
York 27. (75) Non-fiction, reference books, popular 
science, politics, sociology, education, religious; text- 
books, translations. Charles G. Proffitt. 

Cornell University Press, 124 Roberts Place, Ithaca, 
N. Y. (25) Non-fiction, textbooks, technical books, 
translations. 

Dartmouth Publications, Baker Library, Hanover, 
N. H. Specialized publishers of Dartmouth College 
history and authors. 

Duke University Press, Box 6697, College Station, 
Curham, N. C. (11) Scholarly works. 

Harvard University Press, 44 Francis Ave., Cam- 
bridge 38, Mass. (100) Scholarly books, non-fiction in 
all fields. 

Indiana University Press, Bloomington, Ind. (10) 
Non-fiction, both scholarly and general interest trade 
books. Bernard B. Perry. 

lowa State College Press, Ames, la. (15) Non-fic- 
tion, textbooks, reference books in science, agricul- 
ture, engineering, veterinary medicine, home econom- 
ics, and books of regional nature about lowa and 
Middle West. Marshall Townsend. 

Johns Hopkins Press, Gilman Hall, Homewood, Bal- 
timore 18, Md. (15-20) Non-fiction; scientific, his- 
tory, practical science, political economy, medicine, 
general books. Does not solicit MSS. 

Louisiana State University Press, Baton Rouge 3, 
La. (12) Non-fiction, technical books, translations. 
D. R. Ellegood, Director. 

New York University Press, Washington Square, 
New York 3. (4-5) Non-fiction in the fields of litera- 
ture, public affairs, science, and the arts. Fillmore 
Hyde, Director-Editor; Allan Angoff, Associate Editor; 
Saverio Procario, Assistant to the Director-Editor. 

Rutgers University Press, New Brunswick, N. J. (15) 
Non-fiction, especially on New Jersey, Lincoln, and 
American history; and in agriculture, ceramics, and 
the humanities. Alan E. James. 

Southern Methodist University Press, Dallas 5, Tex. 
(7) Non-fiction. Allen Maxwell. Query. 

Stanford University Press, Stanford, Calif. (30) 
Texts and reference; scholarly works; all types except 
fiction, verse, plays. Donald P. Bean, Director. 


Syracuse University Press, 920 Irving Ave., Syra- 
cuse 10, N. Y. (10) Non-fiction, technical, scholarly. 
William A. Miller. 

University of California Press, Berkeley 4, Calif. 
(50) Non-fiction, scholarly or for general audience; 
translations. August Fruge. 

University of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, 
Chicago 37. (65) Non-fiction, textbooks, religious. 
medical. Roger W. Shugg, Executive Editor; Rollin 
D. Hemens, physical science; Barry D. Karl, humani- 
ties; Alexander J. Morin, social science. 

University of Florida Press, College of Law Bldg., 
Gainesville, Fla. (10) Non-fiction. Lewis F. Haines. 

University of Georgia Press, Athens, Ga. (10) Non- 
fiction, scholarly works. Ralph H. Stephens. 

University of Illinois Press, Urbana, !!1. (20) Schol- 
arly non-fiction of specialized and general interest. 

University of Kansas Press, Journalism Bldg., Law- 
rence, Kansas. (10) Non-fiction, works of scholarship. 
Clyde K. Hyder. 

University of Kentucky Press, Room 72, McVey 
Hall, Lexington, Ky. (7) Bruce F. Denbo, Director. 

University of Michigan Press, 311 Maynard St., 
Ann Arbor, Mich. (25) Non-fiction. 

University of Minnesota Press, 10 Nicholson Hall, 
Minneapolis 14, Minn. (20) Non-fiction, all types. 
Helen Clapesattle, Director. 

University of Nebraska Press, Administration An- 
nex 1, Lincoln 8, Neb. (10) Non-fiction. Emily Schoss- 
berger. 

University of New Mexico Press, Albuquerque, N. 
M. (15) Non-fiction, special interest in regional ma- 
terial. E. B. Mann. 

University of Oklahoma Press, Norman, Okla. (25) 
Scholarly non-fiction in all fields; Western Americana, 
history, literary criticism, musicology, biography, tech- 
nical subjects. Savoie Lottinville. 

University of Pensylvania Press, 3436 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 4. (25) Non-fiction, scholarly and gen- 
eral. Morse Peckham. 

University of Pittsburgh Press, 3309 Cathedral of 
Learning, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. (6) Non-fiction; regional 
history a specialty. Mrs. Agnes L. Starrett. 

University of South Carolina Press, Columbia, S. C. 
(10) Non-fiction. Query. 

University of Washington Press, Seattle 5, Wash. 
(10) Scholarly works. W. M. Read. 

University of Wisconsin Press, 811 State St., Madi- 
son 5, Wis. (10) Non-fiction. Thompson Webb, Jr. 

Vanderbilt University Press, Nashville 5, Tenn. (6) 
Non-fiction; religious, translations. Does not invite 
submissions. H. C. Nixon. 

Yale University Press, 143 Elm St.. New Haven 7, 
Conn. (50) Non-fiction. Yale Series of Younger Poets. 
Eugene Davidson. 


FREE! MSS. DELIVERY (and pickup) 
to any TWO PUBLISHERS you choose ABSOLUTELY 
FREE! Saving you $6. NO ORLIGATION THEREAFTER. 
MANUSCRIPTS TYPED, All Forms 
SPECIALISTS IN BOOKS, PLAYS, STORIES 
EDITING & GHOSTWRITING, All Forms 
BOOK CONTEST—$2,000 IN PRIZES—NO ENTRY FEES! 
FREE BOOKLETS. 


7 East 42nd St., New York 17, MU 7-5690 


highest rates. 
of THIS WEEK, writes me regarding this booklet: 
This Week short-short and | thought it was just right. 


FREE! FREE! FREE! Analysis of a THIS WEEK SHORT-SHORT by Robert Oberfirst 
THIS WEEK with a circulation of about 10,000,000 publishes the best short-shorts obtainable and pays the 
This booklet shows what makes a This Week short-short tick. Stewart Beach, Fiction Editor 
“| read with a great deal of interest your analysis of a 
| felt it was something of a classic . . 


will be 


mailed free to all writers seriously interested in writing short-short fiction. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent, 


P. O. Box 539, Ocean City, New Jersey 
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AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


ADEAS offers you an inexpensive opportunity to advertise your 
miscellaneous wants and wares. Rate: 9c a word, first insertion: 
8c @ word, subsequent insertions of the same copy; no agency 
commission allowed. Checking copy 10c extra. Copy and remit- 
tance must reach us by the 28th of the second month preceding 
insertion. Critics, courses, agents, typists, may use display 
advertising only. AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, 1313 National 
Bank of Topeka Bidg., Topeka, Kan. 


BOOKS, MAGAZINES, NEWSPAPERS 


YOUR PUBLISHED BOOKS, PLAYS, reviewed in THE DUKE 
OF NORMANDIE. Information free. Chanel Monaghan, 
236 Columbia Place, Los —- 26, California. 


USED COURSES AND INSTRUCTION BOOKS on all subjects 
bought, sold and 
Bargain List 10c. Smith Instruction Exchange, 124 Marl- 
borough Rd., Salem, Massachusett: 


PEOPLE’S FAIR MAGAZINE, big, new quarterly, offers valu- 
able cash prizes each issue. Short stories, short shorts, 
poems, articles, jokes, etc., wanted. Send stamped, ad- 
_ envelope for details. Bessie Kyle, Editor, Shumway, 


BLUEPRINT AND WIRING Plans for 5,000-worder. 
Carter-lll, 1885 Glendale, Denver 15, Colo. 
SENSE AND ACCENTS, a workbook for poets. 22 om 
and assignments for individual or club work. 
and recommended by Terre Haute Poets’ Study Club. sot 
Lucille Streacker, 2201 Berne Ave., Terre Haute, Ind. 
“THERE SEEMS to be more inspiration in one ayes of 
RHYTHM IN WRITING than in whole volumes by other 
By knowing how your conscious 
the process and 
Risser, 30 W. 


$1.00. 


writers,” says one reader. 
and subconscious mind work, you aid 
greatly improve your work. $1.00. R. N. 
Bayaud Ave., Denver 9, Colo. 
“SPARETIME PROFITS” illustrated, how-to-instructions, mar- 
kets for writers, cartoonists, photographers, $1. SALAK, 
12244 Wentworth, Chicago 28, 
TRADE MAGAZINES. See late copies through our easy to 
get acquainted service. Choose from 4,387, covering all 
fields. Current List FREE. Commercial Engraving Publish- 
ing Company, 34FF North Ritter, Indianapolis 19, Indiana. 


MARKETS 


FREE FOLIO “Startling Unlimited Vacation Plan.” No Mer- 
chandise, equipment. Unknown! Work — sparetime. 
Proven Successful! Haylings-A2, Carlsbad, Calif. 


—_o— 


INFORMATION GUIDE for cartoonists and gagwriters. Full 
of new cartoon markets, tips, hints, cartoon and gag- 
writing lessons and cartoon news. Send for free sample 
Information Guide, 2776 California Court, Lincoln, 

lebr. 


—o— 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereby sell as 
quickly as possible? Find answer my ad, this magazine, 
page 27. NATALIE NEWELL, Ghostwriter. 


—o— 


NEW CANADIAN market list, $1.00. British list, 33:58: 
Eight leading Canadian periodicals, current issues, i 
Satisfaction guaranteed! E. Jervis Bloomfield, 11 Gwynne 


Ave., Toronto 3, Ontario 


FREE BOOK “505 Odd, Successful Businesses.” Work home! 
Expect something Odd! Pacific 5, Oceanside, Colif. 


MARKET LISTS! Back numbers of AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
listing specializing markets are available, as long as they 
last, at 25¢ each postpaid. March, 1953 (Regional Ma 
zines). February, 1954 (Juvenile Magazines). March, 1 54 
(Television). April, 1954 (Poetry, Including Light Verse). 
May, 1954 (Comic Books). June, 1954 (Farm Magazines, 
Travel Markets). July, 1954 (Handy Market List). August, 
1954 (Greeting Cards, Plays, Syndicates). September, 1954 
(Specialized menenen. October, 1954 (Little Magazines, 
Company Publications). Send 25c each (coin or stamps) to 
AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, 1313 National Bank of Topeka 
Bldg., Topeka, Kansas. 
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BE SURE OF GETTING 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


EVERY MONTH 


Articles by top-name authors 
A different market list in every issue 


Subscribe Now and Save Money! 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
1313 Natl. Bank of Topeka Bldg. 
Topeka, Kansas 


| enclose remittance for my subscription: 
$3 for 2 years (saving me $3 over 
single copy cost) 


$2 for 1 year (saving me $1 over 
single copy cost) 
50c¢ additional per year outside U.S.A. 
(Single copies 25¢ each) 


City & State __ 


SERVICES 
CONFESSION STORY PLOTS. $3.00 Each. Keenan, Confes- 
sion Story Teacher, Box 62, New York 63. 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR WRITERS. Poul’s Photos, 
3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicage 13 
CARTOONS, READY for submission, drawn on Pig Rg W 
heavy bond. Mailed flot with protection. $1.0 . Cun- 
ningham, Brookside Rd., Leavittsburg, Ohio. 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR WRITERS. Reasonable. 
3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. 


Paul’s Photos, 


ABC SHORTHAND 


IN ONE WEEK $2.00. 
Zinmon. 215 A West 91, New York 24, N 


Returnoble. 
Y. 


EARN MONEY REWRITING newspaper clippin For t- 
ticulars write Ralph Beebe, 


tare CARTOONS DRAWN ¢ to your gags. $1.00 each. 
Ivin Hesseling, Potosi, — 


POETRY! WHY NOT set come “poems to music? Com 
simplified method, $1.25. Free details. Cocard, Box Osb, 
Massapequa Park, New York. 


PERSONALS 


GENUINE ITALIAN STYLE Recipes—Sausages, 
Pizza, Ravioli, Spaghetti & ise 
Palumbo, 3645 N. 


Roast-Beef, 
5¢ each, or all 


td for 50c. A. . Neva Ave., Chicago, 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE “anotysis. Send birth- 
date, 50c. Melissa, Box oy Atlantic City, N. J. 


FOR WORLD WIDE EXCHANGE. in Correspondence. Hob- 
ies, ete., enclose stamp. Robert Wareham, 135 W. 
Mitchell St., Milwaukee 4, — 


WHAT — YOUR BIRTH chert reveal? Send questions, 
= and birth dete, to Vesta Nystrom, 
remont, 


EXPERIENCE the thrill of romance thru this select club! 
Introductions-by-letter. This club is conducted on a high 
= to help lonely, refined, marriageable men andwomen 
nd compatible friends. Discreet, service. 
-- Sealed particu. 
ville. Florida 


Vast nationwide Be Eat. 192 
lars FREE. EVAN M 
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Looking for a 
Publisher? 
Write for 

Booklet BB. 


It’s free. 


VANTAGE POINTS 


Published by 
Vantage Press, Inc., 120 W. 31 St., New York 1 
In Calif.: Equitable Building, Hollywood 28 


Coming to 
New York? 
Drop in 
for a chat 
about your 
book. 


Vol. I, No. 12 


November, 1954 


Seven Autograph Parties — A Record —Launch Vantage Novel 
By Rochester, N.Y., Author . . . Radio and Television To Tie In 


Pig Brightest Animal 
Says Vantage Author 
On Radio Broadcasts 


Dr. Harold K. Fink. well-known 
New York psychotherapist, ap- 
peared recently on two radio pro- 
grams to discuss his newly pub- 
lished book, Mind and Performance, 
a comparative study of learning in 
mammals, birds and repiiles, 


Dr. Fink was interviewed by 
Martha Deane on WABC, and was 
also guest speaker on WEVD’'s The 
World in Books. Studio and radio 
audiences were fascinated to learn 
from the author that. contrary to 
popular thinking, the pig, not the 
dog, stands at the top of the in- 
telligence ladder. In his series of 
experiments, Dr. Fink discovered 
that first, in intelligence. came the 
pig, then the dog, chicken and 
rat (both at the same level), cat, 
water turtle and, finally, turtle. 


Long a_ research = student, Dr. 
Fink has contributed papers to 
many scientific journals. He cur- 
rently conducts a private practice 
as psychotherapist in New York 
City. 


1000 Attend Ranch 
Barbecue Honoring 
Texas Judge’s Book 


One of the largest autograph par- 
ties ever staged in this country 
took place last month on the ranch 
of William Paul Moss, West Texas 
judge. Over 1000 persons appeared 
to do honor to the man who rose 
from North Carolina farmboy to 
become lawyer, judge and wealthy 
ranch and oil man. 

Titled Rough and Tumble, Judge 
Moss’s book tells the absorbing 
story of a lad who tired of hard 
farm labor, attended college, taught, 
learned law and heard the impell- 
ing “Go west, young man” of 
Horace Greeley. There, despite 
hardship and depression, he rose to 
become city attorney and district 
— finally hitting the jackpot in 
oil. 


Walter Winchell carried an item 
on Rough and Tumble in his syn- 
dicated column which ran in more 
than 400 newspapers. 


Loveliest Author! 

Twenty-eight- 

year-old Claire 

Polin of Phila- 

delphia has just 

been selected by 

Vantage’ Press 

as the ‘Most 

Beautiful Auth- 

saa or of 1954.” <A 

zsraduate of 

Temple University, she now 

teaches at the Philadelphia Con- 

servatory of Music. Miss Polin’s 

book, Music of the Ancient Near 

East, has just been released, and 

in one of the earliest reviews, 

the Boston Globe said: ‘‘People 

interested in musical origins will 
find this book absorbing.” 


Vantage Author Captures 
Two Poetry Awards 


Paula Nelson, author of Vantaye's 
newly published Race in the Sun. 
a book of poetry, has recently won 
two prizes for her poer In the 
National Amateur Press Associ- 
ation, which attracted over 1,000 
entrants, Miss Nelson won. third 
prize. She was also given the 
coveted Wings Award, by Stanton 
Coblentz, as announced in the Sum- 
mer, 1954, issue of Coblentz’s popu- 
lar publication, Wings. This was 
for her poem ‘New Dimensions.” 

Miss Nelson received high praise 
from Lord Edward Dunsany, noted 
English poet, for her Race in the 
Sun. About it, Lord Dunsany said: 
“It is a real delight to read poetry 
again . after the meaningless 
unmetrical stuff that they call 
modern verse... .” 
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New York, N. Y.—This month the 
largest number of autograph pariies 
in Vantage history will help launch 
Torrent of the Willows, exciting 
new historical novel by Lewis War- 
den of Rochester, New York. 

Advance orders have been ex- 
tremely heavy, especially from the 
stores holding the autograph par- 
ties. These are: Horne’s Depart- 
ment Store, Pittsburgh, Pa. ; Shilli- 
tos, Cincinnati, Ohio; Edmiston 
Book Store, Newark, Ohio; Stone & 
Thomas, Wheeling, W.Va.; Mitchell 
Office Supply. Gallipolis, Ohio; 
Sibley, Lindsay & Carr, Rochester, 
New York; F. & R. Lazarus, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 


Mr. Warden, an attorney, has a 
wide acquaintance in the’ four 
states where autographing events 
will take place, and heavy store 
traffic and sales are expected. To 
tie in with the parties, Vantage's 
publicity and promotion department 
are arranging newspaper feature 
stories, as well as radio and tele- 
vision appearances for the author. 
Cooperative advertising, window 
display posters, and imprinted cir- 
culars are also being made avail- 
able to all seven stores, 

Torrent of the Willows, Mr. 
Warden's first novel, is a turbulent 
and dramatic historical novel set in 
the tragic days of the French Revo- 
lution. It is the heroic story of a 
French lieutenant who emigrated to 
America and the two women who 
complicated his life. 

Would you like this type of pub- 
lishing service for vour book? It is 
available to you under Vantage’'s 
cooperative program fully described 
in a handsome and helpful 24-page 
brochure, free on request. Simply 
mail the coupon below. 


| Looking for a Publisher? Mail this coupon. | 


120 W. 31 St., New York 1, N. Y. 


| Vantage Press, Inc., Dept. BB, 


(In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28) 


Yes, | am interested in having my book published. 


booklet explaining your cooperative plan. No obli- 


gation, of course. 


| Please send me your FREE 24-page illustrated 


| 
| po | 


